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GOETHE'S, EPIGCRAMS FROM VENICE-1790.) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 





Moi t, and time as well— 
Howthis listie book will tell. 





XUXVI¢ 


Yust it was carv’d by the hand of an artist, the dear little figure 
Like the mollusca that swims, soft, and without any bone ! 
Al¥is limb, and all is joint, and all is delightful; . 
All is with symmetry form’d ; all can be mov’d by caprice, 
Men have T known, and animals—such as the birds and the fishes, 
Many a singular worm—Nature’s miraculous work. 
Still. ypon, thee do I gaze, thou dear little wonder, Bettina ! 


ou who art all at a time—aye, and an angel besides ! J,0. 





A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 
TO DESMOND RYAN, Esq. 


Balloch, in Dunbartonshire, Oct. 10, 1848. 


‘My pear Ryran,—“ Better late than never,” you will say, 
or if not, I have said it for you, and that will doas well. I 
ought to make an ‘apology to you, and to the readérs of the 
Wotld,” for this long and unkind silence; or at least I should 
offer'something in the shape of an explanation; but, the fact 
is, I hate apologising, and I have not the talent to explain ; 
therefore, to make a long tale short, I shall do neither. 
Construe it how you may ; ‘you know that I am’idle tna by 
no, means given to epistolizing. You can “go to the old 
well”—as Kenney ‘recommended Balfe, when the ‘active 
cottiposer of Diadeste complained of a want of ideas—you, can 
go to the old well for my excuse, and pull it up with the 
rope of affection in the bucket of faith. Believe me I have 
thought very often of our much beloved “World,” and as I 
thought of.it the tears of contrition started involuntarily to 
myeyes, and I’resolved to write; but alas! too soon, the 
tears were dried ‘up, T saw a cathedral, a castle, a bridge or a 
mountain, my resolution was forgotten, or laid by for a while, 
and I wrote not.. Thus more than five weeks have rolled 
away, since I started from London, on Sunday night, the 
third of September, for ‘the Worcester Festival; and with the, 
weeks that rolled away rolled away all my good intentions-of 
sending "you letters, from time to time, about what I saw and) 
heard, so. it is. that.we build castles in the, air forgetting 

ivion 


fortify them with the wall of résohition, the guns of ob 











| are’ directed against’ them, ‘and ‘they crumble into dust! But 


it is yOu that’should preach the sermon, not I. , 
I left’ Glasgow'® yesterday ‘afternoon, by one of the Clyde 
steamers; “and as T ‘sailed up ‘that’ noble river, worth any 
Rhitie or Meuse, and’ passed the ruin of Dunglass, where there 
is' a Monument to ‘the fumous Bell, who first applied steam to 
steamers’ and’ thereby rang the chimes of his own fame. to 
perpetuity, and passed the village and’ lofty wooded ‘hills of 
Kilpatrick, where Saint Patrick of Ireland’ wastidthing” less 


‘than born, and passed the frowning steep ‘of. Dunbarton, 


bifurcated as the buttocks of some gigantic matithoth} ipott’ 
the summit of which are the ruins of a castle, utterly invisible 
to the naked eye ‘and not discernible through'a e; T° 
sighed to think that a glimpse, ‘and only a”glittipsé, of thém’ 
must be chronicled in the memory of my first visit to Scot’ 
land. But I was bound, with a friend,’to’ Greenock, the’ first 
of Scottish ports, and so went on to Greenock, and’ dined at ' 
Greenock, by no means so well’ as at Greenwich; and" saw’ 
nothing of Greenock, for it was terribly wet dna ditty; which;’ 
where there is no pavement, is inimical ‘to pefipatetic explor-’ * 
ings, and returned from Greenock,’ by railway, to Glasgow.: 
But to me, who am nobody, as to Byron, who was somebody, 
“high mountains are a feeling,” and. the shadowy outlines of, 
Ben Lomond, Ben Voirlich, Ben &c.,, which I could: just: 
perceive through the far mist; as.I glided in the steamer down: 
the river, to dine with my friend at Greenock, haunted me all; 
night in my dreams, and I rose the next morning fully bent; 
upon making a closer acquaintance with some of them. 
The day was fine, the san came out at intervals,,.and there, ’ 
was not even one shower in the course of an hour, quite am, * 
extraordinary occurrence, or, non-oceurrence, in WestSéote: | 
land; whereby my, intent was knitted the stronger, and aftec ‘ 
losing more thah half the day in reading the Times, and the: 
trial of poor, mad Smith O’Brien, with Whiteside’s masterly 
and, splendid defence, I found myself once more upon .the 
Clyde,’ at a quarter to three, and about half-past four landed, 
in a boat which had waited the coming of the steamer, close 
under the heels of Dunbarton Rock, the sun shining upon 


‘the old town of Dunbarton till t listened again, and 
the golden clouds BA ae ee of the Argyleshire 


mountains; as thougli’ (héy were in the act of hatching them 
into rocs. (You have read the Thousand and One Nights and 
the adventures of Sinbad—I need not, then, remind you that 
the “roc” was a.bird of fabulous size, whose eggs were as big 
as mountains.) Arrived at Dunbarton I looked for the castle, 
but could see nothing upon the two-forked rock—* 560 feet . 
perpendicular,” as the book saith—but the Governor’s house, 
a comfortable looking building, in the modern, style, perched 
“ three-quarter-mast high,” and a long zig-zag wall, of .which « 
I could make nothing. .. ‘‘ Hang this castle.”"—thought Ito 
myself—-“I dont -believe. in it.” It was too late; with mY 
present.intentiens, to go up: the rock, and’look for the dastle, 
so I abandoned the idea before it was formed, and wended my 
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way into the town of Dunbarton, which of yore was ‘the rival, 
nay superior, of the now magnificent and limitless Glasgow. 
You would scarce believe it if you were to see it now; one 
long street, with nothing at all remarkable to shorten its length, 
forms the bone and marrow of the place. Yet Dunbarton is 
a royal burgh, and was chartered, ‘ with special privileges,” 
by Alexander II, in 1222, and by Alexander III, David II, 
and James VI of Scotland and I of England, at later periods, 
But really, to admire Dunbarton, you must stand in the middle 
of the stoné bridge that crosses the river Leven, from the 
centre of the town. Here you have a prospect, in its kind 
not to be surpassed. Far north, the stupendous Ben Lomond 
rears its majestic head, in the midst of a chain of mountains, 
like a giant and his family; far south, you have the rude 
Dunbarton rock, with its castle still invisible, one of the two 
crags from this point appearing higher than the other, giving 
it the appearance of Dramuziando, the lop-shouldered ; east, 
you have the fine sweep of Kilpatrick hills, dark with their 
forest locks ; west, a gentle slope of undulating woodland; 
and midscene, the gentle Leven—Le Avon, the soft river— 
the two divisions of the ancient irregular and, as here viewed, 
singularly picturesque town of Dunbarton, which it separates, 
as a white range of teeth divides a pair of thick negro-lips, on 
either bank— one long smile, that runs from the southern rock 
to the northern mountain. See those as I did to day, with 
the sun streaming its rays upon the river, shining upon the 
hilly part of the prospect at capricious intervals, and im- 
mersing one whole side of the town in a sea of light, and you 
will own that, thus to be beholden, Dunbarton is well worth 
the four hundred miles of rail and twelve of water, that in 
fifteen hours, brings you, on the wings of steam, from tur- 
bulent smoky London to its quiet neighbourhood. 

As I had come by an erratic steamer—one which, not 
landing at Dunbarton, is not in connection with the omnibus 
that runs, twice a day, between that place and Balloch—I 
had no choice but to wait an hour, or walk to Balloch. I 
determined on the latter, although dusk began to throw its 
veil over the eyes of day. I accordingly stopped at a small 
hostelrie, on the road-side, where a capacious, buxom Highland 
hostess showed me into her bed-room, and regaled me with 
biscuit, cheese, and whiskey ; and thus refreshed, I lighted 
a cigar, and proceeded on my way, by the road that skirts 
the lovely river Leven, which well deserves its sobriquet of 
“ Soft,” and imparts its nature to the scenery that lives upon 
its banks. A more delightful walk I never had, although the 
last two miles were achieved by the light of the moon, 
Independent of the varied beauty of the country through 
which you pass, there are several objects well worth scrutiny 
along the road. Approaching a lengthy straggling village, 
yclept Renton, you perceive, on your right, Dalquhurn House, 
where Smollet, the author of Roderick Random, was born; 
and further on, in the middle of the village, to your left, a 
tuscan obelisk erected to his memory, on which a rambling 
and somewhat twaddling inscription, in praise of his talents 
and his virtues, rather offends than satisfies the admirer of 
his genius. The tablet upon which this is engraved has been 
partially rent from its holding-place, and some of the letters 
are nearly defaced. The obelisk itself, though tall, is not 
handsome, and is only interesting inasmuch as it belongs to 
Smollett, by whose cousin, James Smollett of Bonhill, it was 
founded and dedicated to his memory. If you but knew how 
many a pleasant hour, in my school-days, I have passed in 
reading and re-reading, with a fulness of delight to which no 
words can render justice, that delicious and adventurous and 
natural and genial Roderick Random, you would understand 








‘the deep interest with which 1 looked upon the scenes of its 


author’s early boyhood—upon the house in which he first saw 
the light—upon the river in which, as he says in his “ Ode 
to Leven Water,” he ‘ laved his youthful limbs,” and, “ free 
to rove,” he “‘ tuned the rural pipe to love,” not envying 


the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain.” 


True, Smollett was not much of a poet—or, at least, he did 
not show it in his verse-making—but he wrote Roderick 
Random, and he created Strap, and Tom Pipes, and Jack 
Rattlin, and Lieutenant Bowling; surely these were enough 
to immortalize him, without counting Commodore Trunnion, 
Lieutenant Hatchway, or even the inimitable Humphrey 
Clinker, with Lismahago, and Tabitha Bramble, the origin of 
Mrs, Slipslop, and of Mrs, Malaprop, though she herself was, 
to use the language of the turf, got by Dogberry out of Mrs. 
Quickly—for everything comes from universal Shakspere ! 

Some way beyond Renton the red sunlight died, and left 
the pale moon’s-ray its heiress, Just as I had contemplated 
the change, and made up my mind to make the best of it— 
not being at all sure which aperture of the high road branched 
off to Balloch, the Ultima thule of my day’s wanderings—an 
ill-looking, worse dressed fellow, who limped and had a patch 
over one eye, crossed the road, and asked me some question, 
which, not understanding, I declined to answer, but mending 
my pace, turned the leaded knob of my trusty walking stick 
(the gift of friend Massol), ‘upwards instead of downwards, 
and proceeded on my way, whistling, but not “for want of 
thought.” Further on, at Cordale Point, said to be the most 
beautiful spot on the banks of the Leven, as I rested awhile 
to gaze at leisure on the picturesque village of Bonhill, situated 
at the foot of the hills on the opposite side of the river, with 
its pretty church, which the moon smote with its cold keen 
beams, this ill-favored fellow came up and accosted me again. 
Annoyed with his importunity I.cut him suddenly short, 
brandished my stick over my shoulder, smoked furiously, and 
at redoubled pace, made straight for Alexandria, where I 
arrived, not sorry, in about a quarter of an hour. 

At Alexandria, J did not think of enquiring after Mehemet 
Ali, although I had read in the Z'tmes that he suffered from 
temporary fits of lunacy; nor after Ibrahim Pacha, his son, 
who has transplanted him in the viceroyalty of Egypt, with 
the approval of Sultan Mahmoud of the Turkeys; I rather 
looked out for the bleaching fields, for which this very clean 
and pretty Scottish manufacturing village is famous, but as 
the moon was very bright, I could not distinguish the whitened 
cotton from amidst the whitened rays. I nevertheless, pur- 
posely tarried awhile, to talk to a pretty plump-looking High- 
land lassie, whose bare feet, and eyes that far outshone the 
moon’s sickly lustre, attracted my attention. By the time she 
had told me (what I knew already by anticipation) that the 
name of the village was Alexandria, and (what I really did 
not, but sadly wanted, to know) that the second footpath to 
the right, about a mile beyond the village, would take me to 
Balloch—‘ Ye’ll gang adoon the toun, and th’ ither side ye’ll 
see an openin’ anoo—dinna gang doon anoo, but keep 
straight on, an ye’ll light on anither openin’, and that'll bring 
yet’ Belloch, ye ken,”—by the time she had told me thus 
much, and I had offered her sixpence, which she stoutly refused 
to take, and I had given her a kiss which she resisted not so 
stoutly, my ill-favoured, patch-eyed friend had gone clean 
out of sight, and the omnibus from Dunbarton overtook me, 
which, with scarce an instant’s reflection, as I had come so far 
on foot, I made up my mind not to enter. And so I went on my 
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way, in obscurity—a thick avenue of trees keeping the light 
of the moon completely hid—~and with entire faith in the di- 
rection of the ‘ bonnie lassie” of Alexandria (what a queer 
name for a Highland village!), I avoided the first ‘ openin,” 
and directed my steps down the second ‘“ openin,” which, 
after a quarter of an hour’s quick walking, brought me, safe 
and sound, to the new suspension bridge that leads to the 
very neat and prettily-situated inn, on the banks of the 
Leven, close to Balloch Castle, whence I now write to you, 
and where I arrived, thanking my stars that I had not again 
encountered my shabby, inquisitve friend, who might, for 
aught I know, in spite of his patch, have been a very pleasant, 
harmless gentleman, but who wanted those retiring manners 
that make accidental road-side acquaintances acceptable at 
moonlight. 

My first idea on arrival was tea and toast, to which was 
added a grouse, that made it all the easier relished; my 
second was to explore the city of Balloch, which, after a two 
hours’ search, appears to consist of eight or nine clean-looking 
cottages, the suspension bridge, and the very cosy inn in which 
I have secured a night’s shelter; my third was to write to 
you; and my fourth, now that I have covered nearly ten sides 
of paper, is to go to bed, and dream of Loch Lomond, which, 
God willing, I hope to circumnavigate to-morrow, 

Meanwhile, good-bye for the present. I owe you yet all 
the musical news, of which I have a “ world” to tell you, and 
leisure permitting, I will shortly acquit myself of my debt. 
I shall also, doubtless, have something to write to you about 
Loch Lomond, and to conclude, I have much, very much, 
to recount about Edinburgh. J. W.D, 





MUSIC IN CGLASCOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Glasgow, Oct. 9. 


Tue “ Lind-festival” came to a close on Friday night (the 
5th inst.) with the concert, which I announced to you'in my 
last, The attendance was not so full as had been anticipated, 
although nearly £600 was taken; but the City Hall is an 
enormous building and the concert was only projected two 
days before it took place; moreover, after two theatrical per- 
formances had already been given it was hardly wise to 
advertise such high prices for the tickets; had the front 
reserved seats been 10s. 6d. or even 15s. instead of a guinea, 
every one would have been disposed of. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, the wonder was that so many people came, 

The programme was of the ordinary ‘‘ mixed” character. 
Two overtures were played by the band, Za Gazza Ladra, at 
the commencement of the first part, and Der Freischutz pre- 
fatory to the second. The Gazza Ladra went the most 
satisfactorily. The Der Freischutz suffered from many causes ; 
first the absence of the principal viola (Mr. Hughes—who 
had gone to London to join the Bunn campaign, at Covent 
Garden) ; next the introductory movement for four horns was 
played upon two horns and a cornet-d-piston, which quite 
Gestroyed its effect; then the force of stringed instruments, 
excellent as were the principal performers, could not make 
head against the wood and brass, so that the more important 
passages were not heard at all, except an occasional bit for the 
VIOLONCELLO, which, being in the hands of Piatti, was heard 
in spite of all obstructions. These drawbacks being allowed 
for, unreserved praise may be bestowed on Mr. Balfe and hi 
orchestra in all that related to time, coloring, and expression. 
The audience, however, had seemingly no fault to find, since 








they applauded both the overtures warmly. Of the three 
instrumental solos the most perfect and artistic in all respects 
was that for the oboe. M. Lavigne is one of the most 
accomplished executants on this difficult instrument that ever 
appeared in this country , his tone, his style, and his execu- 
tion are equally faultless, while the music he composes: for his 
instrument, though it lays no claim either to depth or origi- 
nality, is far better written and much less dull than the 
average of solos of the kind. The display of M. Anglois on 
the contra-basso was more wonderful than graceful, and more 
original than pleasing; he played as though a devil had got 
into him—his grimaces and contortions were marvellous to 
behold; but while admitting the cleverness I could not 
applaud the taste of the exhibition. For mere execution I 
never heard M. Anglois’ superior on the contra-basso, but in 
tone, style, and in rhythm he is remarkably deficient. The 
clarionet solo was a common-place affair and calls for no 
remark; there are many better Kinglish players than Signor 
Belletti, without citing such artists as Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Lazarus ; among others may be instanced Mr. Maycock, who, 
I believe, plays second clarionet at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but 
ought to play first; and M. Boosé, who plays second to 
Mr. Lazarus at the Royal Italian Opera. Signor Belletti is 
one of those unfortunate importations which we owe to the 
Opera rivalry, which has made so much noise and tempted 
over so many stranger-artists—some good, some bad, some 
indifferent. 

The vocal music was well selected and exceedingly suc- 
cessful. Mdlle. Lind sang the ‘“ Dove sono” of Mozart 
with exquisite chasteness of style, and no want of fervor; 
what a pity that this lovely air should so often, in the cast of 
operas, fall to the lot of secund and third-rate singers to in- 
terpret! It is a melody above the comprehension of a com- 
mon mind—for grace and tenderness, indeed, it can scarcely 
be matched ; but to give it due effect demands a refinement 
of style that belongs to few. I never heard Mdlle. Lind sing 
it before, but I am very anxious to hear her sing it again. 
If she could be persuaded, when Le Nozze di Figaro is given 
again at Her Majesty’s Theatre, to play the Countess (Mo- 
zart’s intended heroine), instead of Susanna, I am certain she 
would afford unanimous pleasure to her many admirers. The 
plaintive cavatina from the second act of Der Freischutz was 
equally well sung by Mdlle. Lind, and the violoncello obligato 
of Signor Piatti was beyond all praise, and indeed, the general 
style in which this song was accompanied was creditable to 
every member of the orchestra concerned in it ; it was beautifully 
subdued and delicate. Mdlle. Lind’s coup de maitre, however, 
in respect to vocal facility, was the very curioustrio for soprano 
and two flutes, from Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia. In this 
is involved one of those singular experiments of instrumen- 
tation in which the original genius of Meyerbeer is so prone to 
indulge ; except a few chords, here and there, and a very 
simple accompaniment to the principal theme, the voice is 
entirely supported by the two flutes, which are employed 
throughout in the execution of florid passages, rapid arpeggios, 
chromatic scales, syncopations, &c., now imitating, now 
imitated by the voice, the effect of the whole being very 
uncommon, if not very enchanting. I am not sure yet, though 
I have heard this trio three times, whether I like it or not; I 
suspect that, with the exception of the labored introductory 
canone on the octave, for the voice and principal flute, which 
I cannot relish, that I shall end (as is not seldom the case 
with Meyerbeer’s’ music) by liking it very much. Médlle. 
Lind’s performance of the voice part of this trio shows a 
prodigious command of time and intonation, while her execu- 
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tion of the passages—difficult enough in themselves but 
rendered more so by the capriciousness of accent and the 
absence of plain rhythm—is a triumph of vocalisation. She 
sang it on Friday night better than I have ever heard her 
sing it, and being vociferously encored, repeated the whole 
with the exception of the introduction, the least intelligible 
and consequently the least interesting part of the trio. As 
for the two flutes—M. Remusat and Mr. King—I am bound 
to say that I never heard anything more decided, finished, 
and effective than their performance—indeed it was very nearly 
as surprising as the vocal exhibition of Mdlle. Lind herself. 
Mr. Balfe played the orchestral accompaniment, such as it is, 
upon the pianoforte. In a long buffo duet, from Jl T'urco in Italia, 
Mdlle, Lind found an able and spirited partner in Signor 
Belletti; Rossini hiinself, the composer, could hardly have 
found fault with the style in which this racy inspiration was 
interpreted. I have heard the Swedish Melodies, which 
Mdlle. Lind introduced at the end of the second part, go 
more glibly and with more heartiness; the fair singer ap- 
peared fatigued, and indeed, what she had already gone 
through was enough to abate the sturdiest energy. Never- 
theless, though neither of them were encored—which was 
due to the gentle consideration of the audience, for whom 
the ‘‘ Nightingale” had so prodigally exerted herself during 
the evening—they were received with immense applause, 
and Mdlle. Lind was recalled upon the platform, amidst 
tumultuous cheering, to take her farewell of her Glasgow 
admirers. 

M. Roger was in excellent voice and won universal suf- 
frages. His energy and humor in the * Ah quel plaisir d’etre 
soldat,” from Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche (in which he was 
capitally accompanied by Balfe on the pianoforte), made a 
marked sensation, while his passionate earnestness in the 
fine trio for male voices, from the first act of Guillaume Tell, 
(only the slow movement of which was given) won no less 
admiration ; Signors Belletti and F. Lablache were the two 
basses, and better could not be. But M. Roger’s greatest 
hit was in the popular ballad from Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, 
‘Then you'll remember me,” which he sang with exquisite 
feeling, pronouncing the words so intelligibly and so entirely 
free from accent, that it was difficult to believe that a French- 
man was singing. The encore was unanimous, but M. Roger 
repeated the last verse only, much to the disappointment of 
the audience, who would gladly have listened to both couplets 
of this time-honored romaunt, thus quickened into fresh life 
by the breath of a new interpreter. Signor Belletti sang the 
“‘ Non pit andrai,” with great spirit, and Signor F. Lablache 
was equally effective in Rossini’s ‘‘ La Danza,” and in the 
comie duet from L’Elisir, with M. Roger. 

On the whole the concert gave entire satisfaction to the 
Glasgow folks, who, though they had paid dear for their 
amusement, made no complaint when it was over. Numbers of 
the lower classes had saved their money for weeks before to 
hear Jenny Lind, whose name has become a kind of house- 
hold-word all over the provinces, and I do not hesitate to say 
that had the prices been more reasonable the City Hall, and 
the Theatre Royal, might have been filled over and over again, 
for several further performances. On the subject of the ex- 
travagance of the charges for admission, a local paper, the 
Glasgow Herald, concludes an_ enthusiastic panegyric of 
Mdile. Lind’s performance in La Sonnambula, with some 
observations, which though they are not altogether unassail- 
able, and are very severe, contain much that is true; I send 
you the passage, cut out; do what you like with it. 





WINCKELMANN’Si HISTORY OF ANCIENT. ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK I. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF ART, AND THE CAUSES OF ITS DIFFERENCE IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. 





CHAP, I. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 644.) 


XIII. From such lines and forms, then, the formation ne- 
cessarily arose of a class of figures which go by the common 
name of “ Egyptian ;” that is to say, they were quite straight, 
and motionless, and their arms were not free : as, even in the 
54th Olympiad, the statue of an Arcadian victor in the games, 
named Arrachion, (a) was fashioned. But this does not prove 
that the Greeks borrowed their art from the Egyptians. They 
were indeed in want of opportunity : since before the time of 
Psammetichus, one of the last Egyptian kings, all foreigners 
were denied entrance into Egypt, and the Greeks had practised 
art long before this; while the travels of the philosophers (and 
even these did not take place till after the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persians,) were chiefly undertaken for the sake of 
witnessing the form of government, (b) and penetrating into 
the mysterious sciences of the priests, and not for the sake of 
art. Those who derive everything from the East would gain 
more probability for their conjectures by taking the side of the 
Pheenicians, with whom the Greeks had intercourse at a very 
early period, and from whom they are said to have borrowed 
their first letters through Cadmus. The Etrurians, who were 
powerful at sea, were also allied to the Phoenicians in the 
earliest times before Cyrus, of which the joint fleet which they 
both fitted up against the Phoczeans is one amongst several 
proofs, 

IX. This, however, will not convince those who know that 
some writers among the Greeks confess that they have bor- 
rowed their mythology from the Egyptians, and that the 
priests of this nation professed to show the Greek gods under 
different names, and in their own symbolic form, as is espe- 
cially mentioned by Diodorus. (c) I grant, that if this testi- 
mony were not contradicted, a strong proof against my opinion 
might be deduced from this alleged communication of religious 
doctrine by the Egyptians to the Greeks. For if this were 
assumed as proved, it might be a consequence of the doctrine 
so communicated that the Greeks also borrowed from the same 
source the form and figure of their deities. I, however, cannot 
assent to this view, but rather believe, on the contrary, that 
after Alexander had conquered Egypt, where his successors 
the Ptolemies were reigning, the priests, to make themselves 
conformable to the Greeks, and to render the latter indulgent 
to the old religion, devised this close affinity between the 
gods of the two nations, necessarily fearing that they would 
become ridiculousto their witty conquerors by the odd forms of 
their deities, and that they might experience a similar fate to that 
which had befallen them through Cambyses, (d) This conjec- 
ture is rendered completely probable by the information which 
Macrobius gives us respecting the worship of Saturn and Se- 
rapis, which were not introduced till after the time of Alexander 
the Great, and then by the Ptolemies, in conformity with this 
worship among the Greeks at Alexandria. Consequently, as 
the priests of the Egyptians, as well as the latter, were obliged 





to recognise and honor the Greek deities, the best position 
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which they could take was to assert that their deities were not 
different from those of the Gréeks; and if the Greeks admitted 
this, they were also forced to admit that they took their 
religion from the Egyptians, as an older people. (e). More- 
over, it is notorious how little the Greeks were informed re- 
specting the religion of other nations ; a proof of which, among 
many, is that they name several gods of the Persians, whereas, 
on the contrary, the Persians worshipped the sun alone, and 
gave him the shape of fire. 





SetxecT Variorum Nortis. 


(a) Paus. viii. 40. In the first edition Winckelmann added this 
remark: ‘But in this statue the position cannot have a special sig- 
nification, any more than in one which was erected at Croton to the 
celebrated Milo; moreover, it was made in Arcadia, where art never 
flourished.” This remark appears well grounded, for Arrachion, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, was suffocated by his adversary. Nevertheless, the 
“Eleans declared him victor, and crowned his corpse. It appears then 
that the stiff, motionless position of the above-mentioned statue was 
merely an allegorical allusion to the death and victory of Arrachion, and 
by no means an imitation of the Egyptian taste or a peculiarity of Greek 
art in the 54th Olympiad. There are, unquestionably, still earlier Greek 
works, which exhibit very constrained gestures in the figures, and no 
similarity whatever to Egyptian productions. From that stiff position 
of the statue of Arrachion, at Phigalia, which is meant to indicate death, 
we may conjecture with probability that it will also have closed eyes, 
although Pausanias has overlooked this circumstance, or at least has 
forgotten it.—Meyer. 

(6) Fea, in opposition to the assertion of Winckelmann, the justice 
of which is obvious, cites, in the first place, that migration of Egyptian 
colonies into Greece, which is mentioned by several old authors; and, 
in the second place, a passage from Diodorus (i. 96). To say nothing of 
the fact, that the testimony of such an uncritical writer as Diodorus 
here decides little or nothing, this passage is exactly in favour of Winck- 
elmann, since Diodorus mentions no Greek artist besides Dedalus as 
coming to Egypt. He expressly says, “that the philosophers and the 
poets travelled to Egypt with the design of becoming acquainted with 
the laws and learning of that country, and then does not say a syllable 
about art.—Meyer. 

(c) Diodorus, in this passage (i. 23.), merely cites the traditions of the 
Egyptians, without agreeing to them. The manner in which he states 
this, and the expressions—such as pvdodoyovot—which he uses, when 
speaking of the Egyptians, sufficiently shew that he was of another 
opinion,— Fea, ‘ 

(d) This reason is not tenable, since even in the times of Herodotus, 
who lived more than a hundred years before Alexander, it was believed 
in Greece that many deities and religious observances were borrowed 
from the Egyptians.— Fea. 

(e) Saturn and Serapis were not deities of Greek origin. Tacitus, 
~Plutarch, Clement the Alexandrian, Macrobius, and others, assert. with 
one accord that the Egyptians opposed the deities introduced by the 
Ptolemies, and by no means confounded their own deities and religious 
customs with those of the Greeks.—Fea. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET, 
NO, CV. 
THE TRUTH AND THE DEFECT OF sPINOZISM, 


Tuov heedest not the flow’rs of gaudy hue, 
That. round thy soul would twine—a motley wreath— 
And lull thee with that soporific breath, 

Which they exhale, intoxicate with dew 

Thou guessest shrinking,—and the guess is truae— 

"That those gay flatt’rers to the mind bring death, 

Tempting thee to forget the root beneath 

For which thou seekest.—Aye, thou find’st it too! 

But now the root is found, another task 
Awaits thee—’tis a task more arduous still; 
Now must thou seek the gaudy flow‘rs again. 

Now--now with deep devotion must thou ask, 
What living cause first made the root reveal 


It’s hidden pow’rs. Not now these flow’rs are vain, N.D, 





COVENT CARDEN. 


Tuts magnificent theatre opened on Monday night, the 
purpose being, as we have already announced, to provide the 
performance of English operas, and foreign operas rendered 
into English, by the best native and foreign artists. The 
house was crowded in every part, and presented an appearance 
hardly lees imposing than when, not two months since—*‘ two 
little months”—the rank and fashion of England crowded to 
hear the first singers in the world congregated into one opera. 

Mr. Bunn, ever intent upon pleasing the public taste, and 
gratifying their thirst for novelty, opened with Wallace’s opera, 
Maritana, and introduced a new debutante as a candidate for 
their future applause. 

It is quite unnecessary to say one word of the opera of 
Maritana ; its merits have been frequently discussed and 
allowed by us. Its melodies are as fresh and sparkling as 
ever, and its instrumentation as striking. The music has lost 
nothing of its value in our estimation; nor, if we may judge 
by its reception on Monday evening, has it one jot in that of 
the public. 

Of Miss Wallace, the fair debutante, we must speak at some 
length. The reader of the Musical World has been informed 
that this lady is a sister of the composer of Maritana; that 
she sang in England for the first time last year at concerts ; 
that she had never, previous to Monday evening, appeared on 
a British stage; and that she has performed in operas in 
America, in which she created a great sensation. Our readers 
have now to learn our own impressions of Miss Wallace as an 
artist. 

And first, as in the case of Miss Julia Harland at the 
Princess’s, the greatest allowance must be made for a first 
appearance. We must not criticise Miss Wallace as if she 
were in the fullest possession of all her powers, but bearing in 
view how much the voice must suffer from nervousness, how 
much the action must be impeded and coerced by a want of 
self-possession, and how talent itself must be turned from its 
power and circumscribed by an unnatural exertion to over- 
come the effect of fear, we must pronounce on the artist as 
much from what we feel convinced she would accomplish 
when disencumbered from these antagonising causes, as from 
what has been actually achieved. 

Miss Wallace’s voice is a soprano of great extent, and 
embraces nearly three octaves in its register, reaching to E in 
alt. The tone is brilliant and vibrating. The lower notes 
are round and sonorous, and possess a contralto quality. 
Nature has been bountiful to Miss Wallace, and few soprani 
can boast of an organ at once so extensive and so excellent. 
The faults of, intonation observable on Monday night may 
with justice be referred to the extreme nervousness which at 
times most painfully embarrassed the best efforts of the singer. 
Miss Wallace obtained a great success; but we feel assured 
that this success would be quadrupled if she was in her best 
force; and we were much surprised at finding that the Ma- 
ritana was not repeated this week, thereby cutting her off 
from a fair chance of refreshing her laurels. This may arise 
from Miss Wallace being indisposed. As an actress Miss 
Wallace has yet something to learn. She did not appear 
entirely at her ease, and evidently had been for sometime a 
stranger to the stage. Her reception was most flattering, and 
the applauses she obtained throughout were hearty and warm. 
She was encored in the “ Scenes that are brightest,” and in 
the rondo finale. Her execution of this last morceau was at 
times admirable, the most difficult passages appearing to be 
executed with the most ease; but her nervousness marred 
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many of her best intentions in the slow passages. Miss 
Wallace seems to be an excellent musician, and, no doubt, 
owes much to the instructions of her brother. We are desirous 
of hearing Miss Wallace to greater advantage than under the 
terrors of a ‘“‘first appearance,” and augur that her second 
essay will far surpass that of her first. 

Miss Eliza Nelson, another new candidate for lyric honors, 
made a very promising debut. She too was warmly supported 
and obtained a tantamount success. She performed the 
character of Lazarillo, formerly assumed by Miss Poole. Miss 
Eliza Nelson comes to the stage recommended by handsome, 
expressive features, a neat, symmetrical figure, and a rich, 
fresh and most sweet voice, of the mezzo-soprano kind. She 
sings with much simplicity and great taste. The song of 
“The Chimes” was most charmingly given and created a 
powerful sensation in favor of the young artist. She was 
encored with vehemence. The second couplet of the favorite 
trio, “ Turn on, old Time,” was also so well delivered by 
Miss Eliza Nelson as to call for a repeat. This very promi- 
sing young vocalist must] not be dazzled by the consequences 
of a first appearance. She has much to learn yet in singing 
before she reaches the high position at which all youthful 
aspirants for vocal honors aim, and is little more than a novice 
as an actress. But she has the right qualifications to become 
a first-rate artist, and if she does not it will certainly be her 
own fault. It is but too often the case with English singers 
than when they arrive at a certain height in their profession—a 
very mediocre height—the half-way-house to the top of 
Parnassus—they fancy they have fulfilled their mission, and 
trouble themselves no further with labouring in their calling. 
Why do we see so many fourth and fifth rate artists in 
England, and so very few of the first degree? We wish 
Miss Eliza Nelson well, and trust she will take our hint 
kindly—as it was meant. 

Mr. Harrison was the Don Cesar, Mr. H. Phillips Don 
José de Santarem, and Mr. Borrani was the King: and three 
characters could not have been more effectively sustained, pro- 
vided you could get no more effective artists to sustain them. 
These popular artists were welcomed very cordially, and were 
heard most attentively. 

The opera was excellently put on the stage. 

The new ballet, the Amazons, which was produced on 
Monday night, is a most brilliant affair; indeed one of the 
most brilliant we have seen for years. The plot, or story, is 
not very happy, nor very striking, but enough is given to hang 
round with magnificent scenery, and to provide some rarely 
beautiful and novel choregraphic displays. 

Everbody knows that the Amazons was brought out at the 
French Academy at Paris, and that Mdlle. Plunkett played 
the heroine, and that the ballet had an immense success. 
Mr. Bunn, in bringing out the new ballet, exhibited his usual 
shrewdness in engaging Mdlle. Plunkett : or, it may be, in 
engaging Mdlle. Plunkett he exhibited his usual shrewdness 
in bringing out the new ballet. The result, eitherways, is a 
great success, 

Without entering into any particulars of the ballet, which 
particulars do not read very interesting on paper, except when 
larded with those neat and piquant French terms indulged in 
by our polyglot cotemporary, the Morning Post, we can 
aver truthfully that the Amazons is well worth a visit, and 
will not disappoint the most sanguine spectator, 

The music of the Amazons is from the pen of Mons. Benoit, 
and is of a light and pleasing character. 

Mademoiselle Plunkett demands most especial mention at. 


is surpassed by few artists of the present ‘day. We have no 
genius in ‘‘ good set French terms,” or else we could mention 
how Mademoiselle Plunkett dazzled her beholders by her 
perrots, her petipas and her pommes-de-terre ; how she en- 
tranced old and young by her sud-arias, her pas-de-cat, and her 
pas-to-do ; but we are ill at such terms, and can only describe 
in simple Saxon. Mademoiselle Plunkett danced magnificently 
with Monsieur Petipa, as she did also in a dance solo. She 
received tremendous applause, and was encored twice. 

On Tuesday there was no performance. Wednesday the 
Bondman was played, and introduced Mr. Travers in Mr, Har- 
rison’s part of Ardenford. Between these two gentlemen we 
cannot make a distinction which could entitle either to a de- 
cided preference. Mr. Harrison has certainly the best voice, 
but Mr. Travers is, we are inclined to think, the best artist. 
Mr. Harrison has the most comely and imposing appearance, 
but Mr. Travers is more natural and easy on the stage; we, 
however, cannot call Mr. Travers in Ardenford an extraore 
dinary improvement on Mr. Harrison. 

Miss Romer played her original part of Madame [Julie 
Corinne with that indomitable and super-masculine energy 
which is the grand characteristic of her style, and changed her 
dress as frequently as ever. She was loudly applauded, and 
sang remarkably well. Miss Messent, as Madame Jaloux, 
played and sang with much effect. 

The Bondman was repeated on Thursday. The theatre was 
not crowded on either night. 

The Bohemian Girl was performed last night by general 
request. ‘The cast was nearly the same as that of Drury Lane. 
The chief exception was Miss Romer taking the part of 
Arline in place of Miss Rainforth. 

The Amazons is performed every night, and is the great 
feature, at present, at Covent Garden. 

We are pleased to observe that Miss Wallace is underlined 
to repeat the character of Maritana. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent) 


Nornine of interest occurred last week in music or the 
drama, or I should have written to you. To-night there is a 
concert at the Royal Assembly Rooms, given by Mrs. Harvey, 
late Miss Catherine Bright, a pupil of Brizzi’s, and at present 
possessing considerable reputation in the town and neighbours 
hood as a vocalist of no mean capacity; her voice is a pure 
soprano and she sings with much ease; when practice has 
given her a little more self-possession, I doubt not but she 
will become a popular concert singer. Added to this lady, I 
find the names of Madame Dulcken, John Parry, Willy, and 
Hausmann, in the programme. Alb these, with the patronage 
of the colonels and officers of the 28th and 82nd regiments, 
will no doubt bring together a brilliant assemblage. However, 
you shall have an account of it in my next. 

On Monday evening the Sonnambula was produced at the 
Theatre Royal: the part of Amina by Miss Rebecca Isaacs ; 
Elvino, Frazer; the Count, Leffler; and Alessio, Mr. H. 
Horncastle. These were the stars of the evening ; but no less 
merit was due to Mrs. Watson and Miss Alridge, as Therese 
and Lisa, who sung the music allotted to them with care and 
musician-like precision. The opera has been played so fre- 
quently in every theatre in London and the provinces, that 
comment on it would be useless. Suffice it to say, that it has 
lost none of its popularity, for the house was well filled in 
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cal director of the establishment, for the manner in which he 
trained the chorus, who sung well together, and with great 
accuracy. The Maid and the Magpie concluded the evening’s 
entertainment, in which Messrs. Phillips, Davis, Emery, 
Warde, Miles, and Stirling, assisted by Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. 
Watson, and Harding, played with great effect, and were 
universally and deservedly applauded. 

Mr. Tully took his benefit on Saturday last, when the house 
presented a full and fashionable appearance. The operas 
selected for the occasion were Jeannette and Jeannot, and the 
Daughter of the Regiment. The first is the composition of 
Mr, Tully and is about to be produced at the Princess's. 
The music, if not altogether original, is light and effective, 
aud the air of the popular ballad turned into a quartette, and 
sung by Miss Isaacs, Mr. Watson, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. 
Frazer, obtained a universal encore. The Daughter of the 
Regiment, which had been played twice before in the week, 
seemed to have increased in popularity, for Miss Isaacs was 
encored in almost all the well-known popular airs. I doubt 
altogether whether the system of “stars” in a theatre like 
Plymouth is a judicious measure. Mr. Newcombe, than 
whom there is not a more liberal and enterprising manager in 
England, wishes to do everything in his power to deserve the 
support of the town, but unless his stars are immeasurably 
above his stock-company they are rarely appreciated, and such 
artistes as the Keans, Macready, or Cushman, are not to be 
engaged every day. _ 

To-morrow night a new play, from the pen of Mr. Hughes, 
a barrister residing in the town, is to be produced ; it is called 
All for the Best, andis spoken of as being highly interesting 
and full of dramatic effect. You shall have an account of it 
next week, T. E, B. 





MESSRS. DISTIN’S CONCERT. 


Tus monster entertainment took place on Monday evening 
at Drury Lane, and attracted a very numerous audience. 
The programme was divided into three parts, and numbered 
no less than forty-seven pieces, and included no less than 
forty-four principal vocalists and instrumentalists, besides a 
tolerable numerical orchestral force. Now, to set down forty- 
seven pieces, and add thereto the composer’s names, and to 
enumerate the forty-four principal vocalists and instrumen- 
talists, without alluding in any way to the tolerable numerical 
orchestral force, would, it may be readily allowed, take up 
more space than could be conveniently spared in the Musical 
World, however well disposed the Musical World might feel 
towards the talented members who gave the concert, and the 
forty-seven pieces which constituted the being of the concert, 
and the forty-four principal vocalists and instrumentalists by 
whom was sung or played each item of the concert, to say 
nothing of the individuals of the tolerable numerical orchestral 
force, without whom the concert would have been a very 
indifferent and half-made-up affair. We must, however, 
with all our good wishes, take leave to inform Mr. Distin, as 
well as all other monster concert givers, that the programme 
may be too long as well as too short; that if the public 
are attracted thereby, they are soon so heartily wearied by 
the interminable length of the entertainment—as long as 
one of Dugald’ Dalgetty’s stories—that they are appalled by 
the very sight of the next bill that announces a monster con- 
cert; and, finally, that the press, having so much to notice, 
notices nothing, for the critic’s head is bewildered by the 
furious concatenation of morceawc which hurry one upon an- 
other, like stones out of a cart, that is, provided the critic 


remain {to hear the concert through—which he never does. 

We must therefore content ourselves and our readers with 
merely remarking, that at the Messrs. Distin’s concert, which 
took place at Drury Lane last Monday evening, all the 
popular English singers of the day appeared, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Sims Reeves, who, being at the Manchester opera, 
could not come, in addition to his not being engaged; and 
Miss Dolby, who was not engaged, and Miss Poole, ditto, and 
Miss Miran, ditto, together with Miss Messent and Mr. Weiss, 
who were engaged, but could not come. ‘ 

Now, we contend, this is a far briefer way. of informing 
the reader who were engaged, than if we mentioned all the 
names in rotation. 

We must state, ere concluding, that the performances of 
the Messrs. Distin were received with vehement applause, and 
that the entertainment, long as it was, did not appear to 
fatigue more than half the company—an incontrovertible sign 
that excellence was the prevailing feature of the concert. 

Mr. Loder was the leader; while the conductorship was 
partitioned, and shared by Messrs. Benedict, Lindsay Sloper, 
W. H. Holmes, John Willy, and Brinley Richards. 





MR. BUNN AND THE LECITIMATE DRAMA. 


As we anticipated, Mr. Bunn’s letter and his denunciation 
of modern actors have not been allowed to slumber in peace, 
On Monday the following epistle appeared in answer in the 
Morning Post, 


“ Sin—My attention has been drawn to a letter by Mr. Bunn, 
published in your paper of the 3d, in which he says that, in m 
treaty with him ‘I demanded £15 a night, which is £90 per week, 
Mr. Bunn, however, omits to mention that I was to act only three 
nights in the week, and, according to his offer, but for one or, per- 
haps, two months. Consequently, with the appearance of stating 
what is the fact, Mr. Bunn’s words involve a conclusion at variance 
with it. The same degree of fairness might be found in Mr. Bunn’s 
statement of the remuneration received by former actresses. The 
distinguished lady he instances, Miss O'Neill, it is well known, 
retired early from the stage, in the possession of a considerable 
fortune acquired by her professional exertions. But to you, Sir, 
and to the public such matters must be indifferent, and 1 greatly 
regret the necessity for intruding any of my arrangements upon 
your notice. P 

“| trust to your sense of justice for the publication of this letter 
and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Worthing, Sussex, Oct. 6. “ Hexen Faverr.” , 
This was immediately followed by the annexed :— 


“ 31a—On my arrival late last night from the country, where I 
have been a sojourner for some time past out of reach of the news- 
papers, I was not a little surprised to hear that my name, in con- 
nection with some private transactions, had been exhibited to the 
public notice, in a letter, writtenby Mr. Bunn, which found its 
way into the columns of your Journal some days ago. 

‘ I am inclined to believe that since you so very readily gave 
publicity to Mr. Bunn’s uncalled-for communication, you will not 
deny me a place for a few words in reply. 

“ Mr. Bunn has told the public that he was prepared to give Mr. 
Anderson a salary of twenty pounds per week, but that he demands 
sixty! “together with certain other drolleries quite dijouz in their 
way!” Now, this is quite true ; but, unfortunately, it is not aL 
the truth. Mr. Bunn should have stated also that he bored Mr. 
Anderson to death, both by his agent and by letter, to name a 
salary and terms for an ement of one or two months only ! 
In doing this Mr. Bunn well knew that I should require better 
terms for so limited a period than for a whole season ; and, having 
received the reply he anticipated he immediately rushes to the 
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£60 per week ! leading the public to believe that this demand was 
for the season. 

« In respect to the ‘certain other drolleries’ which appear such 
charming bijoux in Mr. Bunn’s eyes, they consisted of simple de- 
mands—‘that no name should appear in his play-bills in larger 
type than mine, and that I should have a dressing room to myself. 
Having the fear of Mr. Bunn’s reputation for kindness and courtesy 
before my eyes, and the vivid remembrance of his treatment of 
another tragedian, I would not give him the opportunity or power 
of starring some foreign ballet dancer over my head at Christmas, 
or stabbing me with his horses at Easter. 


‘This is the head and front of'my offending.’ 


“ And now I beg respectfully to inquire, what in Heaven’s name 
has the public to do with all this? What would have been said had 
I written to the newspapers that I declined an engagement at 
Covent-garden because I Anew Mr. Bunn had not the means 
wherewith to pay me sizty-pence per week in lieu of sixty pounds ? 
I never applied io Mr. Bunn for an engagement. I knew the man 
and dare affirm, that he never entertained the most remote idea of 
representing the drama at Covent-garden tbis season. But he had 
a purpose in appearing to give it encouragement, and he solicited 
me to name a.sum for my services ; courtesy demanded a reply ; 
and hfs motive in bringing such private matters before the public 
was a mere attempt to gull the theatrical world into a belief that 
he would have opened his theatre to the legitimate drama had not 
its ‘ soi-disant professors’ been so mercenary in their demands, and 
so, by this vulgar ruse, justify his pernicious practice of inundating 
our national theatres with foreign artistes, 

“ Had Mr. Bunn confined himself to his attack on me alone, I 
had parried it with the contempt it merits ; but he has, in the most 
unmanly way, insulted and undervalued the merits of two of the 
most accomplished actresses of the day, who, by the nature of their 
sex and the character of their insulter, are prevented from replying. 
One word in their behalf. Miss H. Faucit and Mrs. Nisbett are 
designated by Mr. Bunn, ‘artists of second-rate merit. This is 
too absurd, coming even from Mr. Bunn. Who or what is this 
gentlemen, and where or when has he ever exhibited that peculiar 
talent that should constitute and establish Aim first critic of the 
age! This impertinence comes with ill grace froma person who 
only a few weeks ago received his written discharge for incompe- 
tency from the manageress of the Surrey Theatre. 

“ Mr. Bunn not only plays the fox in the fable, and turns up his 
nose at the grapes, but he likewise enacts Sir Oracle, and exclaims, 
‘when I ope my lips let no dog bark!’ He remarks that he is o/d 
enough to think that the ‘histrionic talent we possess is not equal 
to what we have lost.’ This isa mere matter of opinion, and we 
may or may not be so; but as I cannot boast of the antiquity of 
which Mr Bunn appears so vain, I trust I shall be pardoned for 
my want of sympathy. All I know is this, the artistes so ungal- 
lantly used by Mr. Bunn are the best I have seen, and I will boldly 
assert (if I may be permitted an opinion, without offence to Mr. 
Bunn’s antediluvian notions) that the stage never possessed two 
brighter ornaments, or two better actresses, than Miss H. Faucit 
and Mrs. Nisbett. 1 shall always feel proud of my profession 
whilst they are attached to it. 

“One word with regard to myself. I shall not quarre) with Mr. 
Bunn for his opinion of my merits, or enter into a dispute whether 
a trip to America does or does not improve actors. 1 am only too 
happy to exclaim with Coriolanus, ‘ There is a world elsewhere, 
where the pee have as much intellect as industry ; where they 
cultivate the fine arts, as well as ‘calculate dollars ? and where 
they can afford to throw away five thousand pounds a year upon a 
second-rate artiste to whom Mr. Bunn declines giving sixty pounds 
per week for one month, 

“Tn conclusion, allow me once more to assure you of my firm 
belief that Mr. Bunn had no intention whatever to revive the 
drama at Covent Garden—it was a mere ruse ; for experience has 
taught me that he has neither taste to appreciate, nor talent to con- 
duct, the drama. It has always suffered under his auspices— 
sickened and died. In short, I look upon Mr. Bunn as the cholera 
of the dramatic world, and his approach is fatal to it, 

"If the drama is ever to be revived in this country=if Shak. 





spere’s muse of fire is ever again to glow and brighten, and warm 
us with its genial rays—it will not be by any effort on the part of 
Mr. Buna. No! 


‘ Not by such base means 
‘ May the august lustration be achieved !’ 


**T am Sir, your obedient servant, 
«J. R. ANDERSON.” 
Garrick Club, Saturday Morning, Oct 7th. 
“P.S,—I particularly request, and, in justice, I expect that this 
letter be published entire.” 


Miss Helen Faucit’s answer is as gentle as herself, and to 
it we have not one word to offer in contradiction. Certainly 
Miss O’Neill did retire in the possession of a very considerable 
fortune, and that, too, at the early age of 29. If her salary 
was no more than Mr. Bunn makes out, it would be some- 
what difficult to ascertain how her fortune could have accu- 
mulated inso short a period. Mr. Bunn, no doubt, could 
explain. 

Mr. Anderson’s letter is the very antipodes of Miss Helen 
Faucit’s. It is coarsely penned, and though the writer truly 
demonstrates that the sum demanded was not so exorbitant 
as the public were led to believe, as it was only for a brief 
engagement, we dissent in toto from the spirit in which it was 
indited. Mr. Anderson might have made use of other modes 
of dealing out his antagonism besides scurrility, and inuendoes, 
which the public do not understand, or, if they did, would 
not appreciate. We bequeath Mr. Anderson’s epistle to its 
own fate, perfectly satisfied it will meet with what it merits, 

Another letter on the subject of the legitimate drama 
appeared in the Morning Post of Tuesday, signed “ Philo» 
dramatis.” Upon this same “learned Theban” we shall have 
to deal some lusty blows. But first let us hear the sapient 
and inferential ‘‘ Philodramatis :”— 


“ Sir,— When, on the 27th of August last, I addressed to you a 
few observations on the state and prospects of the tragic drama, I 
did not anticipate the occurrence of two or three events which bear 
with more or Jess influence on that important subject. 

“ Of these, the least momentous, and of course the most noisy, is 
the quarrel between Mr. Bunn and some of the players about the 
amount of their salaries. I agree with “Philodramaticus,” who 
writes from Pall Mall, in thinking that the actors in question 
demanded too much, but 1 cannot admit that the discussion is 
either fit for or worthy of public consideration. That Miss Faucit, 
Mrs. Nisbett, and Mr., Anderson over-estimate their own value. is 
a just ground for employing other artists ; but it is no reason. why 
the works of Shakespeare should remain unread on the English 
stage. If, as Mr. ‘Anderson says, ‘there is aworld elsewhere,’ 
where people have taste enough to give him £5,000 a year for 
services which the English public will not give Mr. Bunn the 
means of remunerating at the rate of £60 a week, surely we, the 
ignorant and misguided people of England, would be most un- 
reasonable if we nt him from that land of bliss, He owes 
no apology, and we must bear his loss with what resignation we can 
command. 

“But then ‘An Old Actor’ speaks from Brompton, and he 
assures us that there is but one Miss Faucit, one Mrs. Nisbett, 
and one Mr. Anderson—just as there is one Jenny Lind, one 
Grisi, and one Alboni; and he upraids us because we enable 
the managers of operas to pay higher salaries to the foreign singers 
than our English directors are able to extract from us in favour of 
three English performers whom he has named. Now this is somes 
thing hard upon us. We are to pay what the actor demands, and 
to admire what he pleases too. The public think otherwise ; and, 
whatever Mr. Anderson and the * Old Actor” may think, it is the 
talent, and not the country from whence it comes, that commands 
approbation. As for there being but one each of Mrs. Nisbett, 
Mr. Anderson, and Miss Faucit, possessing as I do a great veneration 
for the English language purely spoken, and for the English 
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drama worthily interpreted, 1 can but say, notwithstanding my 

for their talents and capabilities, I devoutly thank God 
that there are no more of them. It is not their fault, perhaps, but 
it is certainly our misfortune, that, at least, with respect to two of 
them, they have copied, not the perfections of nature, but the 
faults of Mr. Macready, who, in his turn, imitates nothing that is in 
the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters that 
are under the earth. Were the talents of these distinguished 
players, therefore, greater even than they are—and that Mr. 
Anderson assures us is impossible—their schools are so vicious, 
impure, and fantastic, that we should look in vain for aught of 
human feelings in any one entire character which any of them 
might embody. 

“‘ But Mr. Bunn isnot less to blame than these artists. If he 
wishes to. establish the legitimate drama, let him follow the ex- 
ample of the ;managers of the Italian Operas and find the new 
material.. The public which supported Garrick, Siddons, O'Neill, 
the Kembles, Young, Cooke, and the other master spirits of the 
stage, will support again the same drama as well represented. 

“It is therefore of more consequence that Mr. Webster, with 
better taste, invites the world to see Romeo and Juliet without 
any — parade, without asking the opinion of the public upon 
the. bargains which he drives for talent, or telling us all the 
‘oddities’ of his correspondence with individuals. 

“Weare accordingly grateful to him for this, and if, as his 
announcement promises, we can see a play of Shakspere repre- 
sented with just accessories and appropriate talent, he will neither 
lack attendance nor treasure.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


“Zondon, October 9, 1848.” “ PHILODRAMATIs, 

** Philodramatis” seems at first hardly to have made up his 
mind as to whether he will side with Mr. Bunn, or with Miss 
Helen Faucit, Mrs. Nisbett, and Mr. Anderson. He then 
finds fault with both parties, and having vented his spleen, 
looks round him and picks out “‘ An Old Actor” for the further 
exhibition of his snarling propensities. But not being satis- 
fied with finding fault, venting his spleen, and exhibiting his 
snatling propensities, he must needs gape for higher quarry, 
and fly his shafts at poor Macready, who has nothing whatso- 
ever to do in the controversy. Is there not something ‘con- 
tradictory in the sentiments of ‘ Philodramatis,” who professes 
respect for actors’ talents and capabilities, and yet thanks God 
that there are no more of them? That is, ‘* Philodramatis”’ 
thanks God that there are no more actors who possess talents 
and capabilities. Two of these artists, possessed of talents 
and capabilities, he alleges, have copied, not the perfections of 
nature, but the faults of Mr. Macready. This is surely no 
proof of talent and capability. We entirely agree with 
** Philodramatis,” that Macready imitates nothing that is in 
Heaven above—for that is beyond all art; nor in the earth 
beneath—for that would be grovelling for knowledge with 
worms; nor in the waters that are. under the earth—for 
that would necessitate the derivation of his studies from 
the finny tribe. If, as we are led to suppose from the 
text, ‘‘Philodramatis” wished to betoken his belief in 
the ‘‘Great ‘Tragedian’s” incompetency, why did he 
not avcr that Macready imitated nothing that is on the 
earth, the only whereabouts he should have found objects for 
his copy. The argument of “ Philodramatis” drowns itself 
in its unsustaining waters. If Macready be all that the 
writer would establish; if, in other words, he resembles 
nothing that hamanity contemplates why, what a degraded 
set our actors and actresses must be, what monsters and 
idiots, who would disgrace themselves so far as to imitate the 
very faults of one so utterly devoid of anything bordering on 
excellence. Yes, indeed, according to ‘‘ Philodramatis,” our 
performers must be sunk ten fathom deep in the mire of 
worthlessness, who, by such servile imitation, subscribe them- 





selves the inferior of ‘‘such a thing as he!” Unfortunately 
the public think otherwise. ‘ Philodramatis” may-roar; ‘paid 
or unpaid, against the first of living tragedians ,/ but’ while 
eyes can discriminate, while ears can hear, and hearts can feel, 
hands and voices will be lifted high and loud in attestation of 


| the greatest talents glorified by the most consummate art. 


And. so we leave ‘‘ Philodramatis” to his jejune arguments 
and his twisted logic. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Panis.—Re-opening of the Theatre-Italien.—This winter 
will be an excellent one for the theatres. The public now 
wish to forget the past and to amuse themselves; they feel 
the want of quiet amusements to fill the gap left by their late 
extraordinay excitement, and they will go wherever their 
wishes are likely to be gratified. But the Théatre-Italien 
finds itself in an awkward situation: it has lost its habitués 
and its aristocracy. Before the revolution of February, a box 
at the. Théatre-Italien. was, to the notaries, bankers, barristers, 
and merchants of Paris, as good asa title of nobility. Who 
is there now that would wish to be ennobled in that way ? 
Fashion and precedent have lost their empire. What course 
will the Théatre-Italien take to regain patronage? We can 
see but one way to obtain it; for example, make a bold stroke 
and at once engage Jenny Lind and Alboni! do that, and the 
success of the Théatre-Italien is certain; all that has. been 
lost will be regained, for all Paris will run mad to procure 
boxes and stalls. 

M. Dupin, the new director, has taken a quieter but we fear 
a much more dangerous step. He has limited himself to the 
engagement of a troupe less expensive and not so good as 
those of past seasons, and in consequence has deemed it ex- 
pedient to reduce the prices of admission. That is what is 
called furling the sails and trusting yourself to the mercy of 
the waves. But perhaps he may be able to add some new 
operas to his repertoire! No, no. Italian music is dried up 
at its source. Revolutions have drained it of its last drop. 
No one in Italy writes now; Verdi has hidden himself in a 
corner of the Bois de Boulogne, and is working at a French 
Opera. 

The Théatre-Italien, then, after a period of prosperity due 
to its Jarge list of subscribers, has fallen into the precarious 
state of being dependent on its nightly receipts. It is aban- 
doned to the chances of the daily advertisements, which leaves 
it hardly any chance at all, for all its novelties are known be- 
forehand; and are talked over in a circle fatally limited. We 
shall soon see whether the season will bring success or mis- 
fortune, 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of October, the Théatre-Italien 
opened for the season with Nabucodonosor, which was pro- 
duced in Paris for the first time on the opening night three 
years ago. The principal characters were then sung by 
Ronconi, Derivis, Corelli , Mesdames Teresina Brambilla, and 
Landi. Ronconi alone retains his post, which for him is a 
post of honor. The other artistes are replaced by Arnoldi, 
Soldi ; Mesdames Angelina Bosio and Sara. 

Arnoldi is none other than Arnoux, a French singer, who 
made his debut at the Grand-Opéra Francais some time after 
the departure of Levasseur. No doubt Arnoldi is an artiste 
worthy of commendation, but that is all we can say of him. 
Arnoldi will not obtain any greater success than Arnoux :. he 
has but changed his; name, but that cannot change him. 
Soldi, the tenor, makes us regret the absence of Corelli. It 
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equal to Teresina Brambilla, who sung with such energy and 
fire in the part of Abigail. It is not that Madame Bosio’s 
voice is deficient in certain good qualities; her high notes 
are very good, but the middle notes are wanting, and her 
singing, like her acting, sins from its excessive coldness. 
As to Mdlle. Sara, she is the young and charming sister of 
poor Albertazzi, whom death snatched away so suddenly. 
Figure to yourself an English face, ornamented with splendid 
eyebrows, that shade a pair of very beautiful eyes, singing, 
and not singing badly, although almost overpowered with 
excessive timidity. With a little more courage, and a little 
more experience, this pretty little Sara will sing very well. 
Ronconi never before pourtrayed the character of the As- 
syrian King so well; he put every one in the shade who 
approached him: he was like a great artist amongst novices 
and debutantes. He was recalled several times and justly 
applauded, Ronconi, Lablache, and Bordas, are to be the 
principal male singers of the season. The ladies are to be 
Mesdames Persiani, Castellan, and a few others of no note. 
This is the first season for sixteen years that Julia Grisi has 
not returned to us on the opening night: we have seen her 
blossom and bloom, but we shall never see her fade. So 
much the better for all of us ; but is it so much the better for 
the Théatre-Italien ? Julia Grisi does not quit us alone—she 
takes with her Mario, whom we have seen blossom also, but 
who is hardly yet in full bloom.—Revue Musicale. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Avgetrut.—Mr. Hudson continues the main attraction at 
this Theatre. The White Horse of the Peppers has been 
produced, Mr. Hudson sustaining poor Power’s original part 
with considerable effect. He has also appeared in Bernard’s 
excellent piece, His Last Legs. The other performances of 
the week included the Dancing Barber, and the Married 
Bachelors. To-night Rory O’More will be produced. 


MarytEBongE.—Mrs. Mowartt and Mr. Davenport have 
appeared in a dramatic version of the Bride of Lammermoor, 
and have played nightly to excellent houses. The manager is 
determined on keeping up a quick succession of novelties, 
The engagement of Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport con- 
cluding this week. Mr. T. P. Cooke supplies their place on 
Monday, and will make his appearance in Douglas Jerrold’s 
favourite drama, Black Eyed Susan. 


Otymric.—Mr, Jo., or Josh., or Joseph Anderson, a tenor 
singer, who appeared some years ago occasionally at Drury 
Lane, has favored the Olympic audiences with performances 
of Captain Macheath, in the Beggars Opera, and Tom Tug in 
the Waterman. This gentleman was, we are informed, a 
pupil of the late Mr. T. Cookee He has a small tenor voice, 
not devoid of sweetness; but his style of vocalization cannot 
be highly commended for its elegance. He has been very 
favorably received, and the Gods of Olympic, at all events, are 
pleased with his exertions, A new drama is in active prepar- 
ation, in which Mrs. Stirling will perform the principal 
character. 


SapLer’s WeLis.—Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy of 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife was produced here (first time) 
on Wednesday, to a full audience. This play, if we except 
two or three of Shakspeare’s, is perhaps the best acting 
comedy of the age in which it was written. The dramatic 
caste of the story and characters, the spirit and vivacity with 
which the incidents are enwoven together and follow each 


time nor inclination to question their probability. The chief 
defect of the play is the general and unredeemed profligacy of 
the charactérs ; an objection from which Leon, the hero. is not 
altogether free, for he uses his success merely to doubling 
on the woman who is trying to impose on him, and he avows 
his mercenary motives first to Altea :— 


** A thousand crowns are thine! I’m a made man.” 
and afterwards to his wife :— 


” 


“You may divorce me from your favor, lady, 
But from your estate you never shall, I’ll hold that, 
And hold it to my use—the law allows it,— 
And then maintain your wantonness; 1’ll wink at it.” 


Leon, however, is a soldier, and in manner, at least, a po- 
lished and chivalrous gentleman, Mr. Phelps showed a 
tendency to over-act the early scenes, although he made many 
of the points tell admirably ; but when he assumes his natural 
character, in the third act, he was completely in his element 
and in the intervals of the sterner bursts of will which his 
situation renders necessary, threw into his manner towards his 
guests a graceful ease and bonkommie, in admirable keeping 
with the character. Miss Cooper made a very good Estifania, 
and looked, as she always does, exceedingly well; but why 
does she not give fair play to her abilities by speaking more 
in her natural voice? Mr. Hoskins was as amusing as ever 
as Michael Perez. We observed some new faces on) the 
stage, ands among the rest, Miss Williams, one of the actores 
temporis acti of this establishment, who played the little part 
of Altea very creditably. 





THE OPERA IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue year 1741 presents to us a curious spectacle of the 
aristocracy and the people at issue, and almost in mortal con- 
flict, not upon the question of corn or taxes, but whether the 
Italian school of music should prevail, or the Anglo-German. 
‘* The Opera is to be on the French system of dancers, scenes, 
and dresses. The directors have already laid out great sums. 
They talk of a mob to silence the operas, as they did the 
French players ; but it will be more difficult, for here half the 
young noblemen in town are engaged, and they will not be so 
easily persuaded to humor the taste of the mobility: in short, 
they have already retained several eminent lawyers from the 
Bear Garden to plead their defence.”* The fight had been 
going on nearly twenty years. Everybody knows Swift's 
epigram 
“ On the Feuds about Handel and Bononcini. 


“Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-Dee,” 


Walpole naturally belongs to the party of his ** order.” Han- 
del had produced his great work, the ‘ Messiah,’ in 1741, at 
Covent Garden. Fashion was against him, though he was 
supported by the court, the mob, and the poet of common 
sense, He went to Ireland; and the triumph of the Italian 
faction was thus immortalized by Pope :— 


“Lo! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands ; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Arrest him, empress, or you sleep no more— 
She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore.”’t 


Handel came back to London in 1742, and the tide then 





* Horace Walpole to Mann, Oct. 8, 1741, °° + Dunciad, book iy. 
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turned in his favour. Horace Walpole shows us how fashion 
tried to sneer him down: he is himself the oracle of the 
divinity. ‘‘ Handel has set up an oratorio against the operas, 
and succeeds, He has hired all the goddesses from farces, 
and the singers of Roast Beef from between the acts at both 
theatres, with a man with one note in his voice, and a girl 
without ever a one; and so they sing, and make brave hal- 
lelujahs ; and the good company encore the recitative, if it 
happens to have any cadence like what they call a tune.” The 
Italian Opera-House in the Haymarket itself went out of 
fashion in a few years, and the nobility had their favorite 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. What the court then patronised 
the aristocracy rejected. ‘‘ The late royalties went to the 
Haymarket, when it was the fashion to frequent the other 
opera in Lineoln’s Inn Fields. Lord Chesterfield one night 
came into the latter, and was asked if he had been at the 
other? ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ but there was nobody but the king 
and queen; and as I thought they might be talking business, 
I came away.’” However, amidst all these feuds the Italian 
Opera became firmly established in London ; and through that 
interchange of taste which fortunately neither the prejudices 
of exclusiveness nor ignorance can long prevent, the people 
began gradually to appreciate the opera, and the nobility be- 
came enthusiastic admirers of the oratorio. 

In the days of Walpole the theatre was fashionable, and in 
their love of theatrical amusements the nobility did not affect 
to be exclusive. In not liking Garrick when he first came 
out, Walpole and his friend Gray indulged probably in the 
fastidiousness of individual taste, instead of representing the 
opinions of the fashionable or literary classes. Gray writes, 
“Did I tell you about Mr. Garrick, that the town are horn- 
mad after? There are a dozen dukes of a night at Goodman’s 
Fields sometimes; and yet I am stiff in the opposition.” 
Walpole, in May, 1742, six months after Garrick’s first appear- 
ance, says, “ All the run is now after Garrick, a wine-mer- 
chant, who is now turned player, at Goodman’s Fields. He 
plays all parts, and is a very good mimic. His acting I have 
seen, and may say to you, who will not tell it again here, I 
see nothing wonderful in it; but it is heresy to say so; the 
Duke of Argyle says he is superior to Betterton.” From some 
cause or other, Walpole hated and vilified Garrick all his life. 
His pride was perhaps wounded when he was compelled to 
jostle against the actor in the best society. In the instance of 
Garrick, Pope’s strong sense was again opposed to Walpole’s 
super-refinement. The great poet of manners said to Lord 
Orrery, on witnessing Garrick’s Richard III., “That young 
man never had his equal as an actor, and will never have a 
rival.” 

The participation of people of fashion in theatrical rows is 
a sufficient evidence of the interest which they took in the 
theatre. They carried the matter still farther in 1751, by 
hiring Drury Lane to act a play themselves. ‘The rage was 
80 great to see this peformance, that the House of Commons 
literally adjourned at three o'clock on purpose.’ 

We might believe, from the well-known lines of Pope, that 
the amusement which was invented for the solace of a mad 
king was the exclusive inheritance of an aged aristocracy. 


“* See how the world its veterans rewards, 
A youth of folly, an old age of cards,” 





} Horace Walpole to Mann, Feb. 24, 1743. 

§ Horace Walpole to Conway, Sept, 25, 1761. 
i Horace Walpole to Mann, 

9 Horace Walpole to Mann. 








THE PYRAMIDS. 


Ye solemn things of stone ! They,|| whose stern chivalri¢ pride 
Whose story is unknown, The Paynim had defied, 
In your existence lone In the name of Him who died 


Of years, and years, and years,' For all on earth, 
Have ye not, in your range 
Of Time’s unceasing change—’ Ye were,"too, when there came 
Have ye not legends strange The bubble-Chief of Fame,& 
For mortal ears? At whose almighty name 


All for a time did quail ! 
He whose steps in conquest trod, 
Till his pride became his god, 
And his fortune headlong rode 


Your being spans all Time : 
From this dull age of slime,’ _ 
Back to when earth’s young prime 


Was food for poets’ dreams ; Until it fell! 
When the old romantic gods 
Forewent their high abodes, Along the desert spread 
To deify her woods, His legions, stern and dread, 
And hills, and streams. With exact and measured tread 
March at his high command ; 
Ye were, when he who won* The quiet Nile drones by 
A name by realms undone, Your quiet fabrics high, 
From Ind to where the sun And nought else meets the eye 
Makes morning for the West; But sand—all sand. 
Who fettered kings from far, 
Beasts of burden to his car, When, lo! a cloud afar, 
And, avenging their ill star, Flecked with the flash of war 
Pierced his own breast. A moment, and there are 
Ten thousand foes around ;** 
Ye were, when there was spread The Mamlouk on the Frank, 
A dismal wail, and dread, Like the sea against a bank, 
Of the mother for the dead— Whelm rank and rank on rank 
Her loveliest-born, her first ! Like fiends unbound. 
When the sea obeyed the word 
Of the servant of the Lord, Hark—hark! the unheeding Heaven 
But o’er Pharaoh and his horde The musket’s peal hath riven, 
Tottered, and burst! And the valiant who have striven 
Are strifeless on the plain : 
Ye were, of yore, when they, The girls caress them, 
The}jThree of Rome, held sway ; With heavenly blisses bless them, 
And the grey one fooled away But the hearts that wait to press them 
The mightiness he held, Await—in vain ! 
And o’er old mysterious Nile 
Went revelling many a while, Ye are ;—have been ;—shall be;— 
With the Ptolemy’s weird smile Holding all time in fee, 
Luringly spelled.t While thousands such as we 
O’erpass the Stygian river! } 
Ye were, when those fierce bands§ It is a humbling thought, 
Forscok the Arabian sands, That we, whom God hath wrought 
And flooded on all lands, So bright, must soon be nought ;— 
Hot with their novel creed; Ye be for ever ! 
And the ancient land again 
Sat a glory amongst men, Be !—yea, but be for what ? 
And sunn’d her in the sheen To impress on man his lot! § 
"s seed. To exist, and be forgot ;— 
To feel he is but clay, 
Ah! many a one with eye They who raised ye on the land 
Tearful, and homesick sigh, Their own confuslon planned ;—* 





Hath past your masses by, 


Their own great scorn ye stand ;— 
Lorn of his land of birth: { 


For who were they? 
t. E. J. 
* Sesostris. + The Israelites. Antony and Cleopatra. 
§ The Saracens. __|j The Crusaders. Napoleon. 
** The Battle of Embabé, called by the French the Battle of the Pyramids 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT MANCHESTER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue Queen’s Theatre in this city opened last Thursday for 
a limited season, under the management of Mr. W. R. Cope- 
land, lessee of the Amphitheatre, Liverpool; he has brought 
an entire new company down to this town, headed by one 
Lyon, a tragedian. He is an entire stranger to this place 
and not appreciated, if we may judge from the state of the 
house on Monday evening, there not being fifty in the pit and 
very few in either the dress circle or the upper boxes, and the 
gallery was also very thin; Manchester seems to have no 
relish for the drama, this being the only receptacle for it now 
open here. 

The Theatre Royal has still continued open since your last 
article from “your own Correspondent,” with Howard Glover’s 
opera company. No great novelty has been essayed. On 
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Monday, Puritani (the English version), was to have been 
given for Miss Rainforth’s benefit, but Mr. Sims Reeves was 
taken ill, and notices to that effect were posted on the theatre 
doors, and only the first and second acts were gone through, 
and the part of Arthur, which he should have played, was 
entirely cut out. The performance concluded with Loder’s 
operetta of the Young Guard. 

Some Ethiopians, with whom is Juba, are announced to 
appear at the Free Trade Hall during this week. Z. 


(From the Manchester Courier.) 


That the English opera company are drawing their short 
but successful visit to a close, is to be inferred from the fact 
that the benefits have begun. On Thursday night the Bride 
of Lammermoor was repeated for the fourth and last time, for 
the benefit of Mr. Reeves. There was a large house, and 
the gentleman had no occasion to be displeased with the 
tokens of approbation shown to him. He was: greeted with 
a more than usual warmth of applanse, and at the end of the 
second act was called before the curtain, with Miss Rainforth 
and Mr. Whitworth, and again at the close. He sang with 
greater power and beauty than before ; his malediction scene 
in particular he has not surpassed. The band were decidedly 
better, more under the control of Mr. Glover, attentive to his 
beats, and much subdued in the wind instruments, which 
before had too great a preponderance, and altogether the 
opera, despite the heaviness that clogs it, went with brilliancy 
and more attraction than last week. The high marks of 
approbation bestowed upon Mr. Reeves were evidently in- 
tended to show him that his audience appreciated his exertions 
and talents, and their desire to part with him on such terms 
that they might be likely to meet him on another favorable 
opportunity. 





THE DRAMA AT BIRMINCHAM. 
(From the Birmingham Journal.) 


Tue Tueatre.-—Miss Cushman’s brief engagement this 
week drew crowded houses, and the novelty of a début in the 
higher walks of histrionic art, of a lady said to be possessed of 
the elements of a good actress, created a more than ordinary 
amount of interest in the performances of Tuesday night. 
The play was Romeo and Juliet, Miss Cushman enacting the 
love-sick hero, Miss Anderton essaying the trying part of 
Juliet. The peculiarities of Miss Cushman’s Romeo have 
already been canvassed. It is a grand conception—deep, im- 
passioned ; remarkable for energy rather than for pathos ; 
impressing even the least susceptible with a sense of reality : 
the only alloy the ever present knowledge of the sex, and a 
few peculiarities of gesture and of visual expression. The 
début of Miss Anderton was very successful. She is not 
highly favoured by nature, either in figure or face ; and con- 
sequently all her triumphs were legitimate achievements, owing 
nothing to physical accessories. She exhibited throughout 
few traces of the schooling process. Well up in her part, she 
moreover evinced her knowledge of the author, and proved 
that she had not ignorantly presumed to interpret his wondrous 
thoughts. In the earlier scenes there was an absence of that 
bye play which so finely fills up the outline of a character, 
but whenever the scene called for action all traces of the 
novice disappeared. Her voice is not yet completely under 
controul. Its transitions are sometimes harsh, but it is not an 
inherent defect, for in the scene where she drinks the opiate 
its modulations were sometimes very sweet. As is the case 
with nearly every débutante, she excelled in the more passionate 


scenes, and yet she is not destitute of pathos, as was proved 
by her admirable rendering of the stormy though touching 
sorrow poured forth in the scene with the Nurse, when the 
news of Tybalt's death first reached her. Her action is some- 
times graceful, and often impressive. She is possessed of a 
fine impulsive energy, well sustained throughout. She was 
kindly received by the audience, and some of her scenes 
called down unmistakeably real applause. It will be seen that 
Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster commence a second en- 
gagement of five nights on Monday. There is therefore no 
lack of novelty. 





TO GIULIETTA GRIS! AT A GONCERT. 


Ort had I heard—who has not heard of thee? 
But in my latest days ’twas left thee first 

To wake my youth afresh, my worship free, 
To slake of Beauty mine eternal thirst ! 


They told me thou hadst shone more fair than now— 
More radiant in thy girlhood—joyous, bright ; 

1 would not then have met thy dazzling brow, 
To miss its ideal calm, its spirit light. 


No tempest darkened there—no cold scorn wreathed 
The roses of thy lip, and slept thy glance 

Like violets, ere the morning sun has breathed 
O’er them the splendors of his countenance, 


Thy form is Music. Ere thy bright voice cleaves 
The clinging air, she flutters o’er thy face, 

Like moon-kissed shadows of the myrtle leaves 
On some proud marble in a lonely place. 


What is thy spell, great Music’s mystic child? 

For Earth too fair—for Heaven’s repose too proud ! 
Tis not the smile so sudden mantling mild— 

Yea, softer than a mellow morning cloud ; 


’Tis not the voice,—though Heaven in every tone 
Blends with the longing hopes of Earth so pure; 
’Tis not the strain, whose loveliness alone 
An angel from his home of light might lure. 


’Tis even not the awful thronéd power 
Upon thy brow, its breathing diadem— 
The starry blaze of Genius in her dower, 
Richer than orbéd pearl—exhaustless gem. 


It was the mournful sweetness in those eyes, | 

The white light on their lids,—the drooping mien,— 
The dream of that dark hair, its midnight dyes,— 

The pale cheek of that tragic-sweeping Queen. 


The stillness, as if thou wert listening deep 
To music sounding for no ear but thine;— 
Strange siren sounds, thine inward soul that steep, 
And woo thee to a distance all divine. 


As if with Fame thy heart had wearied sore ;— 
As if thy boundless spirit would be free ;— 
As if it communed with that blissful shore, 


Where Music hath immortal youth, like thee! CR 





CHOPIN AT EDINBURGH. 


Freperic Cuorin, the eminent pianist and composer, who 
has been staying for a short time in Scotland, gave the musical 
public of Edinburgh an opportunity of hearing him play a 
selection of his own compositions at the Hopetoun Rooms on 
Wednesday evening. The attention and delight with which 
M. Chopin’s performance was listened to by a brilliant and 
judicious audience may be taken as a proof that his talent is 
properly appreciated here, The selection included an Etude 
in F minor, Mazurkas, a Ballad, Berceuse, Grand Valse, and 
other morceauz. These named were encored. So much has 
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been written about the peculiar beauty of Chopin's playing, 
that any additional praise from this part of the world can 
hardly be necessary. Jt may be sufficient to say, that the 
exquisite delicacy of his touch, and the consequent beauty of 
tone, and the perfectly finished manner in which every passage 
is played can scarcely be surpassed. 

Ihave sent you these few lines without any intention of 
making critical remarks; but as the Musical World is a 
record, of things musical, the visit of Chopin to Scotland and 
his successful performance in Edinburgh may perhaps deserve 
to be recorded. 

I ought perbaps to tell you that M. Chopin has played also 
at Glasgow, and with the same success. M. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRE CHAMPION OF THE BRISTOL AMATEUR BRASS BAND, 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In the whole long letter with which the member of the “ Bristol 
Amateur Brass Band” has again blessed your readers there is but one 
phrase which evinces that the good sense of the writer has not been 
altogether—though to a great extent—crushed under the weight of his 
self-importance and vanity; viz., “that he declines a paper war.” For 
this shows that he is sensible of the danger attending such a war, and the 
insufficiency of his own resources to carry it on with any degree of suc- 
cess. Personalities—as Mr. B.is well aware—are his only weapons: 
deprive him of them, and he stands there defenceless, like a child. 
Having first formed an opinion as to the person against whom he was 
writing, he poured upon that individual a torrent of the most vulgar 
abuses: a single word made him aware he was attacking the wrong 
person, and round he turns in a trice upon another individual, existing, 
like the former, only in his own imagination. It is a poor German 
whom in:his mind he has laid hold of-—a man whose object is to obtain 
pupils, and gain a livelihood by writing about the Brass Band Society. 
Good Mr. Bayston, why do you always guess so precipitately? Might 
you not have conceived, that a poor German (perhaps one of the green- 
bloused youths whose clarionets drove you so often to despair) depending 
upon your kindness and patronage would scarcely have had the courage 
to say a disrespectful word about the society which has the honour of 
reckoning you amongst its members? Guess again, dear sir! Astoa 
further fight, my opponent need be under no apprehension; had I 
known before who he was, I should have practised that charity which he 
so strongly recommends, by nox noticing the outburst of his anger; for 
his idea of not being on a par with me only proves that he has again 
hit upon the wrong person. I, therefore, take leave of Mr. Bayston 
without a shadow of ill-feeling: let him by all means endeavour to make 
his society what it is not at present—a most important one; and when 
it shall offer to the public some other and better music than that con- 
tained in the last programme, he may depend on it that the deeds of 
his society will be duly chronicled. 

But to you, Mr. Editor, it must have become apparent, what an iron 
nerve it requires to express one’s opinion about some of our societies. 
If you praise them and their performances to the skies it is all very well, 
but woe to you if you speak out your mind freely, and without regard to 
slavish flattery! you are then at once denounced as a malicious, lying, 
and uncivil slanderer ; individuals who are otherwise ready to cut each 
other’s throats, rise as One man, to have, as Mr. Bayston observes, “ a 
cut at you:” your character and reputetion is openly assailed, and secretly 
undermined, — you are, in short, ‘a marked man,” Nor is moral 
courage alone sufficient to keep you from harm; men who handle 
truncheons and heavy brass instruments have often acquired a far too 
strong a taste for blowing to relish any arguments short of biows, and I 
could tell you some amusing tales about this propensity, if the subject 
were not altogether too vulgar to deserve the notice of a gentleman. 
But one advice I give to you: if you ever should have to write a word 
of truth about our Brass Band Society—and you are not a man who can 
or likes to sustain a pugilistic fight—carry a good pistol, or avoid a per- 
sonal contact with some of its members. Dictum est-—Your Corres- 
pondent, TEUTONIUS, 





ENGLISH OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Str,-Observing in the last number of your periodical a review of the 
English operas, as now performing at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 


criticism pronounced on the pupils of Mr. Howard Glover, who:were 
introduced to the public, for the first time, under the auspices) of that 
gentleman, who deserves, and very highly so, the encomiums you have 
been pleased to pay him for his very spirited conduct, in endeavouring 
to bring British talent and ability before a British audience, and to en 
deavour, if possible, to show to an English public they have no occasion 
to lavish a profuse expenditure on foreign artistes to the discouragement 
of native talent, which only requires the fostering care and support of 
their own country to show their equality in every respect. Your pre- 
ceding number took notice of the high and extravagant prices charged 
at the same theatre, merely on account of a foreigner (talented as she 
doubtless is) making her appearance before a similar audience. This in 
itself is sufficient to damp the ardour of English spirit and English 
worth, and when to this is added (from your own correspondent) that 
chilling statement respecting the qualification of the young aspirants for 
publie favor, I.think, you will agree with me that they have not been 
looked on by your correspondent in their proper sphere, namely, as 
pupils only, and consequently necessarily imperfect in their first trying 
essay. I speak likewise from my own knowledge, having heard them all 
and being able to judge of their merits, independent of which I have 
examined and carefully perused the various newspapers published in this 
city, all of which, though differing in their respective accounts, speak 
highly of their attainments and fair promise of future excellence; do not, 
therefore, mar their future prospects by speaking of them so indifferently 
and Coolly, and let a periodical like yours, which is so much valued and 
looked up to, be the first to do justice to rising talent and merit. I am 
certain if your correspondent had witnessed their later exertions, and 
particularly on Saturday last, he would have been able, with much truth, 
to have corrected his former statement, and which I have no doubt will 
still be done in a future number.—I remain, Mr. Editor, yours, 
A SuBSCRIBEB OF SOME YEARS STANDING. 
Manchester, Oct, 11, 1848. 





MR. FRENCH FLOWERS’ ESSAY ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FUGUE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World). 


Siz,—Your polite attention to my first letter induces me once more 
to trespass on your valuable time. Iam a subscriber to Mr. Flowers’ 
Essay on Fugue, and have studied its contents with much care. Per- 
ceiving another attack made on this gentleman, which I think is less 
justifiable than the one I took the liberty of noticing last week, I referred 
to my copy of his work, and found rare Paces touching on the system 
of Abbé Vogler, for in reading over the preface, Vogler’s doctrine “ re- 
specting the roots of the Chords” are therein mentioned. With the 
exception of these three pages, the rest of his Essay is occupied with 
subjects all of which are treated after his own plan, so at least he informs 
us, and I will not doubt his varacity till he is proved to have forfeited my 
good opinion. I am almost inclined to think that the little Mr. Flowers 
advanced on the subject of Chords (for it is a work on the construction 
of Fugue!) does not guarantee his making a display of any system; 
especially as we find, for instance, Schneider (not Schnyder), G. Weber, 
and others treating Chords in a similar way to those laid down by Mr. 
Flowers. The work was not intended to follow out any system of har- 
mony, consequently puffing off Abbé Vogler’s system would have been 
more prejudicial to him than otherwise. If the many novelties intro- 
duced, into the Essay are what is termed the messing up of Vogler’s 
system with the author’s, their results should first be discussed before 
censure is passed upon them. I have, for example, examined Mr. Flowers’ 
treatment of Dissonances, and find them more agreeable to reason than 
any other I have met with. An author is not usually considered arrogant 
and conceited for endeavoring to, throw a new light upon a subject, or 
for enlarging upon an established system. It may, and does often happen 
that authors evince conceit by following certain theories and methods, 
and conducting them so much like what has preceded, that almost their 
right of authorship might be disputed. ‘Mr. Flowers, I think, cannot be 
classed as one of these, for in every page of his essay, some useful inven- 
tion and novelty is proved for the careful student. I hope to offend none 
who are not of my way of thinking, and shall be rejoiced to find any 
difference of opinion ably discussed, without stooping to personalities, 
which can only be amusing to the writer himself, but very tedious to his 
readers.—I am, Sir, yours &c., An OnGanist. 
Oct, 11, 1848. 





TEUTONIUS AND BRISTOL MUSIC, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Siz,—lI have lately noticed very angry letters in your valuable 
between members of the musical profession in Bristol. «But! all’ 





I could not but notice, what appeared to me, the extremely unfair 


seem determined to lash “the innocent Teutonius,” members of the 
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Classical Harmonists’ Society, and of the Brass Band, through the me- 
dium of your paper, and the Honorary (not honorable) Secretary of the 
former society through one of our Bristol papers. Yet Teutonius is 
nothing daunted, and seems to gain rather than lose ground for last 
week he wrote such a letter that I think will puta stop to the corres- 
pondence in the Bristol Papers. The meanness of the Mr. Secretary was 
fully held up to public comment ; for, Mr. Editor, he had the baseness 
to challenge Teutonius to throw off his anonymity, and on his doing so 
he sprung at it, and hinted that it was only done as a “‘cheap way of 
advertising’.? Such proceedings will not, surely, higher Mr. Secretary in 
the opinion of his friends, either musical or private, and in my opinion, 
he will also lose his backers, the Brass Band men, and others; for it is 
impossible that they should sanction such a mean-spirited way of con- 
troversy. 

All the disputants are, no doubt, very clever men in their own par- 
ticular sphere, but I must say that the Harmonists and Band-men, as 
amateurs, cannot be expected to show such proficiency as Teutonius, 
who acknowledges himself a professional, and who, indeed, has shown 
great skill in the theory of music, in the dispute of Flowers versus As- 
pull and Barnett. 

Now, Mr. Editor, it is my candid opinion that such disputes will not 
tend to improve the state of our music, and that the sooner they are 
ended the better, and advising Teutonius to be a little more lenient, and 
not to think himself in Germany,—I am yours, very truly, 

BRISTOLIENSIS. 





PROGRESSIVE CADENCES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—I shall esteem it a favour if you will correct the following 
errata in my letter of last Saturday :—Page 648, column 2, instead of 
“that confused and unsystematic chords are frequently,’’ read “‘ confused 
and unsystematic ; chords are frequently,” &c.—Page 650, column 1, for 
“Casper Heck,” read ‘Gasper Heck,”’—l have the honour to be, sir, 
yours, &c., Joun BARNETT. 

Cheltenham, 7th Obtober, 1848. 





GLEANINGS OF OLD POETRY. 
THE FAIR THIEF, 


[THe following beautiful verses, have been assigned to {Charles 
Wyndham, earl of Egremont, the son of the celebrated Sir William 
Wyndham, minister to Queen Anne. ] 


Berore the urchin well could go, 
She stole the whiteness of the snow; 
And more that whiteness to adorn, 
She stole the blushes of the morn,— 
Stole all the sweets that ether sheds 
On primrose buds or violet beds. 


Still, to reveal her artful wiles, 

She stole the Graces’ silken smiles ; 
She stole Aurora’s balmy breath, 
And pilfer’d orient pearl for teeth : 
The cherry, dipt in morning dew, 
Gave moisture to her lips and hue. 


These were her infant spoils,—a store 
To which in time she added more. 

At twelve, she stole from Cyprus’ queen, 
Her air and love commanding mein, 
Stole Juno’s dignity, and stole 

From Pallas, sense to charm the soul. 


Apollo’s wit was next her prey ; 

Her next, the beam that lights the day. 
She sung ;—amaz’d, the Sirens heard, 
And to assert their voice, appear’d. 

She play’d ;—the Muses from the hill 
Wonder’d who thus had stol'n their skill. 


Great Jove approv’d her crimes and art, 
And t’other day she stole my heart ! 

If lovers, Cupid ! are thy care, 

Exert thy vengeance on thy fair, 

To trial bring her stolen charms, 

And let her prison be my arms. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Hitcuin.—A concert, principally of vocal music, was given at the 
Town Hall, by Mr. Walker, the organist of the parish church, which 


habitants of the town and neighbourhood. The principal singers were 
Miss Ellen Lyon, Mr. Pearsall, and Signor Rappi. Cavatinas and duets 
in the Italian, and songs and ballads in the English school were most 
artistically rendered, and encores were “‘ thick as blackberries.” One of 
the most pleasing features of the evening, was the introduction of 
several of the finest old English madrigals, which were sung by the boys 
of one of the public schools, with great effect, and who are trained by 
their excellent and judicious master, Mr. Harrop, Mr. Harrop is a 
native of Lancashire, that which no better school for part-singing exists. 
The time was well given, strictly observed, and the phrasing well 
attended to, qualities not always perceptible in madrigal performances. 
Mr. Walker presided at the pianoforte with much tact and ability, and 
the concert must have been as gratifying to him, as it was to his 
numerous audience.—(From a Correspondent.) 

Maipstone.—(From a Correspondent.) —Madame Puzzi gave a morn- 
ing concert at the Assembly Rooms on Thursday last, which was attended 
by the elite of the neighbourhood. Thecompany included several of the 
officers of the regiments quartered here, and their appearance in full 
uniform added greatly to the brilliancy of the room, which was already 
filled with some of the loveliest women and prettiest girls in the county of 
Kent. The programme consisted of the usual Italian morceaur. The 
artistes who assisted were Madame Puzzi, Miss Durlacher (a pupil 
of Balfe’s), and Miss Bassano, Signor Puzzi, Signor Begrez, Signor 
Pilatti, and Mr. Bodda. Signor Puzzi performed two fantasias on 
the horn in his usual well-known style, and obtained the applause of his 
audience. Of Miss Durlacher’s interpretation of Donizetti’s cavatina, 
“O Luce di quest’ anima’’ ( Linda di Chamouni,) we must speak in the 
highest terms; she has a lovely voice, and reflects the greatest credit on 
Mr. Balfe’s method of teaching, both in her Italian singing, and in the 
chaste and elegant manner in which she gave the English ballad from the 
Bondman, “ Child of the Sun.” Miss Durlacher evinced talents of a high 
order, and we have no doubt that she will soon take her stand amongst 
the more fashionable of our concert singers. Our old favorite, Miss 
Bassano, sang Mercadante’s aria, “Se m’ abbandoni,” and the Scotch 
ballad, ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,”’ delightfully ; and her rendering, in conjunc- 
tion with Miss Durlacher, of Rossini’s duettino, ‘‘La Regata Veneziana,” 
brought down an unanimous encore. The concert concluded with Ros- 
sini’s preghiera, ‘‘ Dal tuo stellato soglio tutti,” which was encored ; and 
then Madame Puzzi’s truly elegant auditory rolled off in their handsome 
equipages, highly delighted with their morning’s amusement, 

LIVERPOOL.—THEATRE RoyaL.—Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster 
commenced an engagement of six nights, last Monday, at this house. 
The attendance, we regret to say, has been indifferent. The Harvest 
Home, an Adelphi piece, was played last Tuesday, and one or two 
nights during the week. The taste of an Adelphi audience is not, we 
know from experience, very fastidious; but how they could have endured 
this heavy, verbose production, is marvellous. The acting of Madame 
Celeste, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Brown, was worthy of better materials. 
The “ stars” play, for the last time, this evening. On Monday, Mr. 
Kean and his wife commence an engagement, when the performances 
will be—as we presume all the performances are-for the benefit of the 
lessee.—Liverpool Chronicle. 

ScarBoroucH.—Spa Saroon Concerts.—The engagement between 
the Cliff Bridge Company and Mr. Kohler having ceased on Saturday, 
he is giving a farewell series of concerts in the Saloon, during the 
present week. On Monday evening, being his benefit concert, he 
introduced two vacalists, new to a Scarborough audience, Miss Emily 
Grant and Signor Paltoni. The room was well filled, and the concert 
generally gave full satisfaction. Miss Grant is a native of Ireland, and 
is. a popular favorite in that country, and more particularly in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other places in the western districts of England. She 
possesses a Cultivated voice, schooled in various styles, with great power 
and facility, well adapted for general concert singing. Signor Paltoni 
is a basso of excellence. His voice possesses volume, and is musical. 
He sings with taste and judgment, and is in every respect an artiste. He 
was a member of the operatic company at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for 
two seasons, about three years ago, and is now engaged for the opera 
season at Paris, during the coming winter. He has sung with great 
success at the principal concerts lately given in the provinces. He 
possesses the advantage of being able to sing in English. With the aid 
of such talent, the concert on Monday evening could not but go off with 
eclat. The vocal performances comprised selections from the principal 
operas, including solos and duetts for both artistes, serious and buffo, 
and English ballads, all of which were executed in a very superior 
manner. Miss Grant astonished the audience by her fioriture, and 


Signor Paltoni charmed every one by the power and sweetness of his 


organ. The concert of Tuesday evening was but thinly attended, and in 
consequence no concert was given yesterday. We trust, however, that 
Mr. Kohler will be able to bring his series of agreeable entertainments 





was numerously and fashionably attended by the gentry and the in- 


to a successful conclusion.—From the Scarborough Gazette. 
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CuevtenuaM.—Mr, Alban Croft’s Pictorial Concerts, which we 
noticed in our last, were repeated on the evenings of Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The entertainments proved as highly interesting and 
amusing as their predecessors ; more especially, when, in addition to 
the pleasure experienced in listening to the vocalization of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alban Croft, their son, and Mr. Halford, our respected friend, Mr. 
Cianchetini, favoured us with an extemporaneous fantasia on the grand 
pianoforte, in which one of Rossini’s most exquisite “effusions—his far- 
famed “ Di piacer”—was very happily introduced, and warmly applauded 
in consequence. Mr. Cianchetini also accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Alban 
Croft in that equally happy effusion, “‘ Dunque io son,” from the 
matchless Barbiere di Siviglia, and Mr. Croft in “ Largo al factotum,” 
from the same inimitable opera. This was rapturously encored,— 
Cheltenham Journal. 


MANCHESTER.—TuHE QuEEN’s TueaTRE.—The doors of this place of 
this place of amusement are again opened to the public, Mr. Copeland, 
of the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, having taken it for a limited season, and 
brought over a dramatic company to collect nightly tenants for it. The 
house opened on Thursday, with the play of The Slave, the farce of Blue 
Jackets, and the ballet of the Conscripts of Tournay; but the usual 
occup*nts of the pit and gallery appeared to be ignorant that Mr. 
Copeland had undertaken to cater for them, and consequently did not 
attend, From the very short visit we were enabled to make on the 
opening night, we can say that the company appears to be much better 
than that just departed, and promises to merit patronage and support. 
It comprises Mr. Lyon as a leading tragic actor, and Miss M. Glover, who 
was received with so much favor towards the latter end of last season 
at the Theatre Royal. The orchestra is small, but tolerably good, and 
it is probable the entire corps, when known, will be appreciated. 
Manchester should be able to support one theatre for the representation 
of plays, though the attempt to keep open three has ended in loss.— 
Manchester Courrier. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Samvuet Lover.This distinguished Irish poet, 
musician, and painter, arrived in London on Monday, in the 
“Europa,” which made the passage from New York to 
Liverpool in twelve days, after a most successful tour through- 
out the northern and southern states of America. 


Apetru1.—Mr. Webster, (it is said by a Liverpool Journal) 
intends producing the Enchanted Isle, the production of 
the Messrs. Brough, at the Adelphi Theatre, London, as soon 
as possible, 


Present To Jenny Linv.—A most beautiful and unique 
gold tea-pot was forwarded from York express, to the Swedish 
Nightingale while in this town by one of her enraptured 
admirers. The present originally was part of the valuable 
collection of the late Duke of Sussex. Other parties have 
also sent similar but less costly tokens of their admiration.— 
Newcastle Journal. 


Mapame Bisnor.—This lady and her party have been 
playing with the greatest success in Kingston (Upper Canada). 
Her concert on Thursday was a complete triumph.— Morning 
Courier, Sep. 12. 


Norwicu Festivat, just over, leaves a surplus of £3000 to 
be divided between the hospitals, when all the expenses have 
been defrayed. 


Tue Cuanpos Portrait or SuaxsPErt.—Lord Ellesmere, 
now the owner of this famous picture, has placed it for a time 
at the disposal of the Council of the Shakspere society, by 
the members of which its merits will be duly appreciated. 
Mr. Collier, the director of the society, who was the medium 
for transferring the relic from the Duke of Buckingham to the 
Earl of Ellesmere, has drawn up a brief memoir on the history 
and claims of the portrait, as an original likeness of our greatest 
dramatist, which will also be submitted to the council to- 
morrow for its sanction, after which the paper will be printed. 








It was unquestionably in the possession of Sir William 
Davenant, who, without reference to any real or supposed re- 
lationship, was born eleven years before Shakspere’s death, 
and was intimately acquainted with all his great contemporaries 
of the stage.—Chronicle. 


HayMARKET THEATRE.—We are prepared by some whis- 
perings which had reached us, to learn that Mr. Webster’s 
well-known enterprise would be extended even beyond the 
evidence of former days in the preparations for the forth- 
coming opening of this theatre, but were certainly not so for 
the extent to which he has carried it in his decorations. In- 
deed, we were most gratified, at a private view, to find that 
the height of a superior school of art-decoration had been 
enlisted, and that a bold and artistic brilliancy not only 
delights, but actually enchants the beholder. One can fancy 
the spirit of Correggio and the atelier of Raphael to have 
presided over this rapidly executed, but exquisitely finished 
work, and to have inspired life and energy into each fanciful 
and incomparable design, so endowed is it with the true feeling 
of classic sentiment and poetic movement. The style selected 
is Italian, of the happiest period: yet, without any servile 
imitation, it presents many features of originality of compo- 
sition and effect, which reflects the highest credit upon the 
well-recognised skil] of Mr. Sang: If ever a man understood 
the art and method of “taking the chill off” a British audience, 
and bringing in its stead the glow of the classic beauty of the 
South, it is this master, In our opinion, this last work of 
Mr, Sang’s, despite the number of mansions of the nobility, 
club-houses, and the other public edifices finished by him, 
appears to be one of his most felicitous labours, and cannot 
do other than render this house the lion of the season. We 
must especially point out the group of tragedy and comedy 
above the stage as a bit most sweetly painted, and which 
might be alone instanced as a proof that the enormous 
patronage bestowed upon its master is far from being injudi- 
ciously directed.—Globe. 


Warnata, Leicester Squarse.—This place of amuse- 
ment, rendered popular by the beauty of Madame Wharton’s 
“poses plastiques” has been enlarged and decorated in 
splendid style, and was opened last week as a Salle de Danse, 
under the title of ‘* Salle de Valentino.” The musical ar- 
rangements have been placed under the direction of Herr 
Redl, the conductor of the orchestra at the Royal Gardens, 
Vauxhall. Herr Redl has gathered together a capital band, 
numbering nearly fifty performers, who play their dance music 
in excellent style, and follow the baton of their chef like clock- 
work. The quadrilles and valses by Bosisio; and the polkas 
and valses of Herr Redl’s composition are generally admired 
by the votaries of Terpsichore, who flock in crowds every 
evening to amuse themselves in the Salle de Valentino. 


Satz at THE Surrey Tueatre.—This once popular 
establishment is doomed to feel the force of the “tide of 
events,” the scenery, costumes, properties, decorations, &c., 
being on Thursday brought to the hammer; Mr Priest, the 
auctioneer, presiding at the rostrum on the stage, The at- 
tendance of the members of the corps dramatique and of 
theatrical managers, as might have been expected, was nume- 
rous, more particularly as many members of the “ sock and 
buskin” wished to possess some relic of the once-famed 
“Circus of St. George’s-in-the-Fields,” which gave to the 
profession and the world a number of the most eminent 
dramatic, pantomimic, and equestrian artistes. The lots on 
Wednesday were nearly confined to the furniture of the saloon, 
the dining-room, loose property, &c. . Globe, 
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DEATH OF THE CELEBRATED Mrs. Armitace.—This lady, 
pronounced by his Highness the Duke of Cambridge to be 
the most magnificent woman in her Majesty’s dominions, died 
very suddenly yesterday afternoon, at the rooms where she 
was being exhibited, in New Street. She had just come over 
from the Swan Hotel, where she was staying, when she was 
seized with a shivering fit all over her frame, and expired 
before her medical attendant arrived. She had been suffering 
from a slight indisposition for about a fortnight, and it is 
supposed that disease of the heart was the cause of death. 
She belonged to Norwich, but for the last two years had been 
exhibiting herself in the various towns throughout the king- 
dom, and it will be remembered that she was in Birmingham 
eight or ten months ago. She was remarkable on account of 
her great weight and size, combined with the contour of a 
finely proportioned woman, while her manners and address 
in the presence of visitors were sprightly and engaging. She 
was thirty-six years of age, weighed 31st, 11lbs., measured 
four feet round the waist, six round the bust, seven feet one 
inch round the hips, and twenty-two inches round the upper 
part of the arm. An inquest will be held on the body, 
although scarcely any doubt exists that her death was caused 
by disease of the heart. She ate her dinner as usual about 
an hour before her death.— Birmingham Journal, Oct. 7. 


German Music Girts.—A rather sharp-looking girl, about 
sixteen years of age, who gave her name as Clara Muller, and 
whose vocation is that of a street accordion player, came to 
the police office, accompanied by an interpreter, to ask advice 
and assistance under the following circumstances :—She says, 
that before leaving her native place, which is Holsheim, in 
Hesse Darmstadt, her friends, on her part, entered into an 
agreement witha man named Jacob Reiter, that she should 
travel with him in England for eighteen months as one of a 
party of stout musicians—that she was to pay him all her 
earnings, and receive in return food and lodging, £7 10s. in 
cash, and a free passage to her native country. The original 
agreement is retained by the girl’s friends, and the speculator 
carries the other along with him. Now, the girl says that her 
engagement terminated in July last, but that Reiter will not 
pay her the salary nor permit her to depart. This man was 
found out, and in defence states that the engagement is not out 
till October; but that he lost the copy of agreement necessary 
to prove this fact. From the interference of the authorities, 
however, the man found it expedient to leave £9 10s. in the 
hands of the chief superintendent of police (£7 10s. as salary, 
and £2 for travelling expenses), until the real state of the 
case can be obtained from Germany ; and as the girl positively 
refuses to go back to Reiter’s house, she has meantime been 
decently lodged under the charge of the police. The burgo- 
master at Holsheim has been written to, and the concluding 
clause of the letter very properly says—* As the class to which 
this girl belongs is very numerous in Glasgow, the authorities 
are very desirous to know the terms and circumstances under 
which they are induced to leave their country for Great 
Britain.” Clara Muller is an intelligent girl, and writes a 
good letter. She says that her earnings ran from 4s. to 10s. 
per day, collected on the streets in small doles as a reward for 
her performance on the accordion. Now, we have every feel- 
ing of kindness for these poor girls ; but it is questionable how 
far they should be encouraged, when their exertions are de- 
voted night and day in making a dealer in musical slaves rich. 
This man, we are informed, sends upon the streets daily some 
five or six begging minstrels, including his own wife, but 
principally boys and girls.—Glasgow Examiner, Sept. 23, 








Suaxsrere Hinpoo’p.—A Hindoo has attempted to play 
Othello at the Calcutta theatre ; but the critics of the Indian 
press consider his performance a failure. 

Report or Macreapy’s Deatn.—A rumour prevailed in 
town last week that a vessel arrived in port had stgnalized 
to her, by the steamer in which Macready took his passage 
for America, the death of that celebrated tradegian. We 
believe there is no foundation for the report. 

Jenny Linp, when in Hull last week, presented £20 
towards the erection of a German Church there. She also 
gave a donation of £2 to the Infirmary. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SemPER.—Alboni is not yet 23. Pauline Garcia, we should say, is 
about 28. Jenny Lind is 27. 

Barron must apply to the publisher named. We know nothing of the 
work enquired after. 

Bot.—The question of Correspondent is sufficiently absurd, What has 
the young lady in question done to entitle her to an autobiography ? 

CamERON.—We cannot insert Correspondent’s letter. Mr. Bunn, in our 
opinion, has done much to support the English opera. We think the 
manager of Covent Garden might have selected a better lyric corps. 
Still, we repeat, he has done much for English music. Success is quite 
another affair. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


bs 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M, JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his ANNUAL SERIES of 
CONCERTS will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, November 3rd, 1848, 


Full particulars will be duly announced. 


NEW QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 


JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT 
QUAD RILLE, 


By CHARLES W. GLOVER. 
Solo, 38,; Duet, Pianoforte, 4s.: as Quintett, for Small Band, 5s.; fora large 
Orchestra, 12s, 


JENNY LIND’S ADINA WALTZES, 
THREE SHILLINGS. 
JENNY LIND’S . 
FIGLIA DEiL RECICIMENTO WALTZES' 
THREE SHILLINGS. 
Both by MONTGOMERY, 


All Splendidly Illustrated by JOHN BRANDARD., 


Norg.—In the “ J tte and J tt”? Quadrilles all the Melodies of the far- 
famed “Songs of the Conscript” are included. The Time is well marked for 
Dancing; and, from the great demand already made, the Publisher believes that 
bw ae = be the most popular ever issued in Great Britain, or any other part of 

e World. 

London: CHAS. JEPPERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 
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